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SOME CHARACTERISTIC USES OF THE NOUN CLAUSE 
IN MODERN SPANISH! 
By F. CouRTNEY TARR 


VEN at the risk of stating the obvious, it may be advisable 
to begin the present article by defining the grammatical terms 

to be employed. By “noun clause’’ is meant, of course, a subordi- 
nate clause that functions as a noun. The simplest type of noun 
clause, then, is that which serves as the direct object of a verb or as 
the subject of a unipersonal expression, thus playing the same réle 
as a noun or as an infinitive used substantively. Cf. the following 
sentences: 
A. 1. Digo LA VERDAD 3. Es inttil HACERLO 

2. “ QUE ES LA VERDAD 4. . QUE USTED LO HAGA 

Now, since digo is a transitive verb, it needs a direct object to 
complete its sense grammatically and the verb phrase es iniitil 
likewise needs a subject, expressed or understood, to complete its 
meaning. Consequently, noun clauses such as the que es verdad, que 
lo haga clauses in the preceding sentences are ‘‘complements,” 
because they, as well as the corresponding noun and infinitive (Ja 
verdad, hacerlo), are necessary to complete the meaning of the 
element on which they depend. This latter element we will term 
the “governing element” and a noun clause that serves to complete 
the meaning of any governing element may consequently be called 
a “complementary clause.” 


1 That article was read before the Spanish Language Group of the Modern 
Language Association of America at its session of December 29, 1922. For further 
details on points treated herein, see the author’s Prepositional Complementary 
Clauses in Spanish, published in Revue Hispanique, 1922, LVI., pp. 1-264 (issued 
November, 1923). 
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As noun clauses are usually introduced by the subordinate 
conjunction que, they may at times be designated as que-clauses, 
in order to distinguish them from the adverbial clauses introduced 
by the adverbial conjunctions cuando, si, como, etc. Furthermore, 
complementary que-clauses must be sharply differentiated from 
clauses introduced by compound conjunctions such as porque, 
sin que, hasta que, para que, etc. As can be seen in the following 
examples, this latter type of clause is distinctly adverbial in 
function, the combination of the preposition and que forming in 
each case a conjunction as definitely adverbial in value as, for 
example, cuando: 


B. 1. No vendra CUANDO yo se lo mande 


_» * SIN QUE yo se lo mande 
_ * HASTA QUE yo se lo mande 
. * PORQUE yo se lo mande 


These adverbial clauses, in contrast to the noun clauses just 
discussed, are not complementary in character, but, on the other 
hand, may be termed “supplementary clauses,” since they repre- 
sent an additional, accessory, or supplementary idea, in no wise 
essentially connected with the main clause, which is grammatically 
complete without it. 

With these distinctions in mind let us now turn our attention 
to complementary clauses, since it is with a certain type of com- 
plementary clause that we are immediately concerned. 

Now, complements are of two types: (1) ‘‘direct complements’”’ 
as in the sentences in A, where the complement depends directly 
on its governing element, or (2) “‘prepositional complements,”’ 
which are illustrated in the following examples: 


C. 1. Contamos CON LA VERDAD 


° CON QUE USTED DIGA LA VERDAD 
2. Me opongo A HACERLO 
A QUE EL LO HAGA 
3. Convienen EN MI PROYECTO 
” EN QUE SE DEBE HACER 
4. Su desgracia vino DE LOS GRANDES GASTOS QUE HACIA 
" DE QUE GASTABA DEMASIADO 


5. Tengo la esperanza DE VERLA 
" DE QUE VENGA PRONTO 
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In these sentences the governing elements contamos, me o pongo, 
convienen, etc. need their respective prepositional complements to 
fill out the sentence grammatically just as much as in A both digo 
and es initil require either an object or a subject to complete their 
meaning. Note also that when the complement is expressed in 
the form of a noun clause, the preposition is retained, giving us 
the peculiarly Spanish phenomenon of a noun clause used as the 
object of a preposition. These prepositional noun clauses we will 
term “prepositional complementary clauses,’ and it is with the 
prepositional complementary clause that this paper | roposes 
chiefly to deal. 

This use of the noun clause as object of a preposition is familiar 
to those interested in Spanish syntax by virtue of repeated contact 
with cases similar to the ones just cited. Nevertheless, there 
cannot be found in any syntactical treatise, school grammar, or 
annotated text a statement that adequately describes the con- 
struction as a whole, and which at the same time fits each individ- 
ual example. Consequently, in view of the frequency of the con- 
struction, and its distinctively Spanish character, it would seem 
worth while to try and formulate some definite ideas as to its 
exact nature and scope. 

Ii we contrast the sentences in C with their English equivalents, 
it is immediately evident that the Spanish prepositional com- 
plementary clause has no exact counterpart in English, which has 
recourse, not to one, but to three different constructions. They are: 
(1) the simple conjunction that, as in sentences 3 and 5 (they agree 
THAT, etc.; [ have the hope ruHar, etc.); (2) the conjunctive phrases 
on the fact that, the fact that, etc., as in sentences 1 and 4 (we are 
counting ON THE FACT THAT, etc.; his misfortune came FROM THE 
FACT THAT, etc.); (3) the prepositional infinitive clause, as in 
sentences 1 and 2 (J am opposed TO HUIS DOING it; we are counting 
ON YOUR TELLING the truth). 

Similarly, in French we find either the simple conjunction que 
or a locution of the de ce que type, in which the noun clause is, 
strictly speaking, in apposition to the anticipatory pronoun ce: 
nous comptons SUR CE QUE vous dites la vérité; je suis opposé 
A CE Qu’ il le fasse; ils sont d’accord Qu’ il faut le faire; son malheur 
vient DECE Qu’ il dé pensait trop; j'ai l’espoir Qu’ elle viendra bientét. 
(For purposes of comparison, these sentences have been put in 
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a form as close as possible to the original Spanish, even though in 
current French one would normally say nous comptons que and 
j es pére que instead of the forms as given above.) 

In Spanish, on the other hand, the construction is uniform and 
the preposition itself regularly introduces the noun clause, thus 
showing a logical consistency not met with in English or French. 
We may, therefore, accurately describe the situation in Spanish 
in the terms of the following rule: IN MODERN SPANISH, ANY 
PREPOSITION USED TO INTRODUCE A NOUN OR INFINITIVE COM- 
PLEMENT IS LIKEWISE USED WHEN THE COMPLEMENT IS EXPRESSED 
IN THE FORM OF A CLAUSE. 

The prepositional complementary clause is found only in 
Spanish, Catalan,and Portuguese, thus differentiating these Iberian 
tongues from the rest of the Romance group, to say nothing of 
other modern languages. Although a few isolated examples of the 
prepositional complementary clause are found in the early periods 
of Spanish, and although the construction becomes fairly frequent 
by the time of Cervantes, it is only in modern Spanish that we 
have the noun clause regularly construed with the preposition 
that introduces the corresponding noun and infinitive complement. 

Consequently, one of the first questions that suggests itself 
in connection with the prepositional complementary clause as we 
find it in modern Spanish is the following: Which are the prepo- 
sitions used in this construction and in what order of frequency 
are they found? First of all, we can eliminate those prepositions, 
which, because of their concrete meaning, do not introduce que- 
clauses: ante, bajo, cabe, contra, entre, and so. Secondly, we can 
leave out of consideration the prepositions, such as sin, para, hasta, 
desde, segiin, etc., which normally introduce adverb clauses, 
forming with que adverbial conjunctions, such as sin que, para que, 
hasta que, etc. Therefore, the only prepositions left are de, a, en, 
and con, and these are the prepositions characteristic of the con- 
struction under discussion. Of these de is by far the most frequent, 
the de que clauses greatly outnumbering all others together. Next 
in order come a and en, in the sequence named, while con que 
clauses occur much less frequently than those with a or en. Al- 
though both por and sobre are usually found in adverbial clauses, 
in the shape of the conjunctions porque (causal) and sobre que 


= ademds de que), an occasional infrequent example will be met 
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with, in which these prepositions are used to introduce comple- 
mentary clauses, as, for instance, in sentences such as the following: 
El nifio estaba impaciente POR QUE vo le diera el dinero; surgi6é gran 
debate SOBRE QUE el gobierno queria aumentar los impuestos. But, 
since the use of sobre is extremely rare in complementary clauses, 
no further examples of this usage will be cited. 

Now, in order to obtain an adequate idea of the scope of the 
prepositional complementary clause in modern Spanish, let us 
consider some representative examples of the construction grouped 
according to the introductory preposition (confining ourselves 
except for one case with por, to the characteristic de, a, en, and con). 
These examples will be taken, in the main, from a single play, 
Mariucha, supplemented by cases from other works of Galdds. 
First, let us examine the possibilities with de. 

D. 1. CONVENCETE, papa, DE QUE es un suefio 
2. ME ASOMBRO DE QUE te encuentres sola 
3. CUIDARAS DE QUE hoy mismo lleguen a su destino las 
cartas 

HAGASE USTED CUENTA DE QUE no le llamé 
. Los padres ESTABAN ENTERADOS DE QUE ella se hallaba 
aqui 
6. MERECEDORA es ella DE QUE ustedes sacrifiquen su orgullo 
7. Trabajo A FIN DE QUE mis padres se salven 
LA IDEA DE QUE la viuda se entere me inquieta un poco 
9. Entre otras ilusiones tenia LA DE QUE su honor no le 
permitia trabajar 
10. ESTO DE QUE una sea infinita es lo que yo no puedo 
entender 

It is evident from the foregoing examples that the governing 
element of a prepositional complementary clause may be a transi- 
tive, intransitive, or reflexive verb, a verb phrase, a participle, 


> 


nm 


(oo 


an adjective, a noun or a pronoun. Furthermore, it is manifestly 
impossible to formulate any general principle as to the type of 
governing element after which a prepositional complementary 
clause may be found other than the following: Any governing 
element which takes a noun or infinitive complement introduced 
by a preposition may also be followed by a prepositional com- 
plementary clause. Theoretically, then, any noun or infinitive 
complement may be expressed in the form of a clause without 
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altering the syntactical relation between it and its governing 
element. This becomes impossible only when the governing 
element is not sufficiently abstract in value to be followed by a 
clause; e. g., we Say compro una casa and salgo de la casa, but we 
cannot say compro que or salgo de que. The full significance of the 
principle enunciated in the last sentence but one can be realized 
only when we take up a consideration of its influence on the 
uniformity and flexibility of the Spanish sentence as a whole (p. 80). 

The largest single category of prepositional complementary 
clauses is, in accordance with the principle just laid down, found 
to consist of de gue clauses after abstract nouns, because of the 
almost limitless number of nouns such as la esperanza, el deseo, la 
idea, etc., which may be followed by a noun clause in apposition. 

The examples with other prepositions do not show the great 
variety characteristic of de que clauses. 

E. With a 

¢VIENE USTED A QUE pongamos en orden nuestras cuentas? 
Le INSTO A QUE entrara 
TENGO MIEDO A QUE me reprendas 
. Cesdreo viene DISPUESTO A QUE su hermana se someta 
With en 
. CONFIO EN QUE el gobierno le dara algo 
Mi complicidad consist16 EN QUE pude evitar el fraude 
y no lo evité 
3. TENGO EMPENO EN QUE esto se haga 
4. No HAY INCONVENIENTE EN QUE usted salga con ellas 
G. With con 
1. ¢Y SE CONTENTO EL CON QUE ella desapareciera? 
H. With por 
1. Si usted apura, PASO PoR las bulas. . . .pASO también 
POR QUE tiene que haber un ‘mas alla de la tumba’ 

It might be well at this point to call attention to the fact that 
the prepositional complementary clause is not of necessity a que- 
clause. Como, cuando, and si clauses may be used as noun clauses 
(in indirect questions) and are consequently found preceded by 
prepositions. 

I. 1. No SE p16 CUENTA DE COMO salié 

2. ME ACUERDO DE CUANDO era nifio 
3. INFORMESE tambien DE SI esa sefiora estara alli 
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It has already been stated that only in modern Spanish do we 
regularly retain before the noun clause the preposition used to 
introduce the noun and infinitive complement. In Don Quixote, 
to go back no further, we often find the simple gue-clause where the 
modern Spanish would employ the prepositional complementary 
clause; in point of fact, the two constructions exist side by side. 
In other words, we meet in that period of Spanish constructions 
of the type la idea QUE, me convenzo QUE, estoy seguro QUE, me 
obliga QUE, etc., in addition to the construction with the prepo- 
sition. ‘These instances in which the preposition is not present 
represent, not an ‘‘omission”’ of a preposition once used, but the 
original Spanish construction. In the early language, in con- 
formity with the general Romance situation, the relationship 
between the governing element and the subordinate clause is felt 
to be so evident that the general subordinating conjunction que 
regularly suffices as a link between them. Therefore, when we hear 
today in spoken Spanish sentences of the type me acuerdo QUE le 
vi en Madrid, me alegro QUE usted haya llegado, estoy seguro QUE 
no vendré, we must not regard these as neologisms, but rather as 
cases in which the popular speech has preserved the original con- 
struction, being aided in this by the force of analogy to transitive 
verbs, such as, in the above examples, recordar, celebrar, saber. 

Let us now return to normal construction in modern Spanish, 
in which the preposition is regularly retained before the noun 
clause. This phenomenon, interesting as it is in itself, forms but 
one phase of a general syntactical principle that is peculiarly and 
distinctively modern Spanish and which may be briefly stated as 
follows: IN MopERN SPANISH, THE NOUN, THE INFINITIVE, AND 
THE NouN CLAUSE ARE CONSTRUED ExactTLy ALIKE WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE ELEMENT ON WHICH THEY DEPEND.’ This 
identity of construction between the noun, the infinitive, and the 
noun clause (perfectly logical in view of the noun character of all 

2Dr. Rodolfo Lenz, in his La oracién y sus partes, Madrid, 1920, § § 80, 85, 
347, was the first Spanish grammarian to call attention adequately to the complete 
parallelism in construction between the noun and the noun clause and to recognize 
its importance as a distinctive feature of Spanish syntax. The author of the present 
article, who had independently arrived at the conclusions stated herein and also 
set forth in his study in the Revue Hispanique (see p. 73, note 1), regrets that the 


fact that the latter study was in press when Dr. Lenz’s book came to his notice 
prevented him at that time from recording the latter’s contribution to the subject. 
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three) is true not only of prepositional complements, but of direct 
complements as well. Compare the following sentences: 
J. 1. Le prometo EL DINERO 
" DARLE EL DINERO 
. QUE MI HERMANO LE DARA EL DINERO 
2. Me conviene EL SOMBRERO 
1“ COMPRAR EL SOMBRERO 
3 QUE USTED COMPRE EL SOMBRERO 


Contrast with these sentences the English and French usage, in 
which the prepositions fo and de, respectively, are employed with 


the infinitive, but not with the noun or the clause. 

Another illustration of this syntactical identity. in Spanish is 
seen in the fact that the noun clause, just as the noun and the 
infinitive, may take the definite article. In this construction the 
clause may be either the subject or the object of its governing 
element. 

K. 1. No pudo ella perdonarle EL MOTE 

EL HABERLA LLAMADO CURSILONA 
EL QUE LA HUBIERA LLAMADO CURSILONA 
2. EL QUE TE GUSTEN LOS VERSOS no se opone a que también 
te gusten los poetas 

The principle of the uniform treatment of the noun, the in- 
finitive, and tke noun clause throws great light on the mechanism 
and flexibility of the Spanish sentence. It means that in Spanish 
the parallelism between the infinitive and the noun clause is so 
great that the language permits without any resultant awkwardness 
or strain the use of a noun clause after practically every governing 
element that may be followed by an infinitive. Thus it is that 
Spanish possesses a peculiar uniformity, richness, and flexibility 
in the use of the noun clause, which forms a notable contrast with 
other languages, particularly with French, in which there is a 
marked tendency to avoid noun clauses, especially of the de ce que 
type. A simple illustration of the situation in Spanish is afforded 
by the construction of the lograr, conseguir, procurar class of verbs. 
Just as we say logro una cosa, we say logro HACERLO and logro QUE 
usted lo haga whereas in English, for example, the construction 
must be changed when we reach the clause and a circumlocution 
be employed, such as I succeed in HAVING you do it. 
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But the extraordinary flexibility of Spanish in the use of the 
noun clause is most strikingly exemplified in the prepositional 
complementary clause. In order to drive home the almost limitless 
possibilities of this construction, let me conclude by adducing the 


following cases which show a uniformity of construction impossible 


in either English or French: 
L. 1. TRATO DE hacerlo 


“DE QUE usted lo haga 


Ha llegado LA HORA DE retirarse 
. sa “ DE QUE usted se retire 
No veo LO IMPRESCINDIBLE DE mi presencia 
ea “DE QUE yo asista a la funcién 
4. No quiero EXPONERLE A la lluvia 
’ ’ in A QUE la lluvia le pille 
CON ESTO y CON QUE le dé calabazas cuando salga del con- 
vento, ya esta usted aviado 
Este cuarto HUELE A tabaco 
ME HUELE A QUE lo matarian en otro lugar (in this last 
example oler is used in a metaphorical sense, but retains its 
original construction) 

Finally, if we say quiero llamarles la atencién a ustedes HACIA 
los recursos todavia inex plotados de mi patria, there is every reason 
to expect that we may say quiero llamarles la atencién a ustedes 
HACIA QUE los recursos de mi patria quedan todavia inexplotados. 
I confess that I have neither seen or heard such an hacia que clause, 
but I have no doubt that, on the basis of the syntactical principle 
we have just laid down, it is perfectly possible Spanish. 

Princeton University 
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By SoputaA HUBMAN 


ITH the increased emphasis placed upon the social sciences 

and upon general courses in our secondary schools,—courses 
such as general science and unified mathematics,—the time which 
the average student can spare for the study of modern languages 
is constantly shrinking. More and more it behooves the language 
teacher to look to her laurels, to use wisely and skillfully every 
minute of the time at her disposal, if her existence as a language 
teacher is to stand justified to the lay mind. 

The teaching of any foreign language with its great variety of 
detail which must first be understood, then assimilated, and finally 
carried into the field of automatic functioning, offers from that 
very complexity of detail greater opportunity for meandering and 
waste than is found in most other subjects. And for that very 
reason teaching skill is at a premium here, and wastes must be 
jealously guarded against if the desired progress is to be made. 

We need to have experimenters carry out investigations all 
along the line to find out definitely what gain in time can be made, 
if any, by teaching, let us say, “ein guter Mann,” ‘‘der gute Mann” 
rather than ‘‘ein Mann,” “der Mann” and later filling in with the 
adjective declension. It is obvious, of course, that the teaching 
of the unmodified form can be done in much shorter time than that 
of the modified form. But we cannot say definitely just how much 
time is lost later by teaching the adjective declension as a thing by 
itself, and how much linguistic skill is lost to the student, if any, 
by not learning to think of this difficult situation from the very 
beginning and fixing it more firmly into his speech habits. 

It is, of course, the most platitudinous of all pedagogical 
platitudes to say that a teacher should not confront her class 
without definite aims carefully planned as to the way she is going 
about to arrive at their achievement. I should not be guilty of 
mentioning it, if I did not meet so many teachers whose sole aim 
seems to be to follow the text book through the assigned lesson, 
or to read through a particular passage. She does not see her task, 

83 
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first as a year’s plan, then as a quarter’s plan, and finally as a day’s 
plan, definitely contributing to the final aim of the year. 

Until recently we have not defined what constitutes a reason- 
able achievement in a year’s vocabulary. Mr. Wadepuhl tells us 
in a fascinating article on vocabulary published last year in the 
MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL that in two years of high school we 
must have a basic vocabulary of 750 different words. That is, to 


my mind, putting the number too low. I should make it at least 


that much for one year, and am sure that is not at all impossible 
if the technic of vocabulary acquisition is understood by the 
teacher.' My classes have had six weeks of German and register 
400 words now, nor is my vocabulary technic beyond possibility of 
improvement. Each student has been tested on all of these words 
and is obliged to know them as a condition of receiving a passing 
grade. 

If the teacher has definite aims in view, these aims should at 
the end of the hour stand out distinctly as achievements in the 
mind of the students, should be so formulated by them, and re- 
peated from day to day very briefly until they are fixed. Even if 
a drill lesson is the order of the day, the student should state what 
he is trying to fix. The major aim of today’s lesson may become 
the minor aim of the lesson of the day after tomorrow, but it must 
have some distinct recognition, at least while it is a major aim. 

If a good grammar text is used, the text does in a measure 
provide for these things. But the best of texts cannot supplant the 
teacher. A grammar can afford at best a formal, detailed, accurate 
snapshot of the situation; the real landscape must be evoked in the 
class-room. It bears the same relation to the text that the actual 
experiences the boy has had during his vacation bear to the snap- 
shots he brings home. They mean something to him, because 
experience has vitalized.them; but to us who have not had the 


1 Mr. Wadepuhl’s basic vocabulary may not be the same thing as the memory 
vocabulary I have in mind. A memory vocabulary, as I understand it, is one of 
which the student knows the equivalent for the English word or idea. A recognition 
vocabulary is one in which he knows the meaning of the foreign word either alone 
orincontext. <A basic vocabulary is one with which the student is so familiar that 
he can use it readily in conversation. That is, a recognition vocabulary serves in 
reading, a memory vocabulary in written composition, and a basic vocabulary in 
actual speech. The last is in the center of consciousness, the others in corresponding 
deeper and lighter shadows of knowledge and recognition. 
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experience, they are after all very stupid. Any teacher who fails 
to make the text a real experience, not merely an exercise, is guilty 
of an insidious waste, not so much of a student’s time, but of his 
strength, of his language vitality. 

The grammar may have a definite aim, if a grammar is used; 
but the reading lesson is quite uncharted, and the teaching of it 
may be even more perfunctory and aimless, if the teacher happens 
to be lacking in resourcefulness or training. In advanced reading 
classes the reading in itself may quite legitimately be the sole aim, 
but this is rarely the case in secondary school work. 

Time spent in browsing about among various constructions that 
may attract the teacher’s or student’s attention during a reading 
lesson is chiefly wasted. A number of unrelated details merely 
serve to confuse. If a point is worth teaching, all its phases: must 
be analyzed, possible misconceptions guarded against, and time 
must be allowed to make the information very familiar indeed, 
since it must eventually act reflexively. To trust to repeated 
accidental meeting with a fact or with a word for fixing it, leads toa 
very disheartening kind of pandemonium. It has been ascertained 
that a student has to look up a word approximately twenty-three 
times before it remains in his mind. If the analogy holds, hit-or- 
miss explanations may prove to be equally wasteful. 

Another time-consumer is the bugbear of consistency. A direct 
method fanatic will go all around Robin Hood’s barn to explain a 
term which a single word in English might have done more effec- 
tively. Every story, however easy we may think it, has passages 
which are too difficult to be explained by the student in the foreign 
tongue. The teacher can spend the entire period in making clear 
a single paragraph or she can let the students translate it. Transla- 
tion is not exactly one of the seven deadly sins, and may be 
profitably employed on occasions. 

Sometimes a teacher begins to ride a hobby. She becomes 
convinced, for instance, that, since language must function 
automatically, one must conjugate endlessly, and do all phases 
of language work glibly and with as little thought as possible. 
She may get a few things well, that is, automatically done, but she 
must leave altogether too many things undone, and must neglect 
what is one of the chief functions of education, getting an insight 
into languages, an understanding of relationships, etc. A teacher 
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may continue to say after five weeks to her children ‘‘Was ist das?” 
and get the reply very readily indeed, ‘‘Das ist ein Stuhl,” but the 
exercise has ceased to be, by that time, evena vocabulary exercise, 
and the linguistic facility of the student is no measure of his 
language skill. 

The teacher must guard against applying a single remedy for 
a special case, to cases in which it is ineffectual. Thus the socialized 


recitation has its place in modern language work. It is the only 
way I know in which to conduct an outside reading report and 
secure attention from all the class. In a drill lesson it is of very 
little use, and in an inductive process it is quite out of place. 
Direct method, translation, drill, sight reading, question and 
answer, synthetic work, etc., etc., all have their little function and 
place where nothing else would do quite as well. To find that 
place and apply the method most fit is one of the most important 
functions of the teacher. No doubt the underlying idea of the 
direct method is the most nearly correct for purposes of language 
teaching, and should, whenever practicable, be given scope. In 
secondary schools, however, we must be pragmatic; what works 
with the child in a given linguistic situation rather than the con- 
sistent application of the philosophy of any one given method is 
our concern. But as the Lord High Executioner in ‘“‘The Mikado”’ 
puts it: 

“‘We shall learn in time 

To make the penalty fit the crime” 
and select our method accordingly. 

Unsuitable material is always wasteful material. And I am 
inclined to think that work which is too hard is worse than work 
which is just a little too easy, for the teacher can multiply diff- 
culties at will. Work that is too hard impedes progress, throws the 
class too much upon translation, discourages, and disorganizes. 
Narrative prose with a compelling story interest is best for the 
first two years. 

Time is often wasted in drill by two things rather antipodal in 
their natures; rattling on with a wagon half empty, and putting 
in"more than one major difficulty. If the students have just had 
the names of the days of the week and of the months, the drill in 
tenses might very well become “Ich gehe am Montag in die Stadt, 
Du gehst am Dienstag zuriick nach Chicago, Er geht am Mittwoch 
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wieder nach Hause” etc. This must be preceded by a lesson on the 
relative position of adverbs. Two brand-new difficulties should 
not appear at the same time. 

Monday is a good day to reserve for a development lesson, or 
for the introduction of new material, for Monday is usually un- 
profitable from the standpoint of student preparation. 

The matter of individual differences needs to be taken into con- 
sideration. The bright student may require only two drills when a 
slow student requires five. But this is again a matter too large to 
be treated here. 

Teachers frequently consume too much time by making correc- 
tions which might have been made by some student in the class. 
Never tell yourself what some student can tell is a good rule to 
follow, and never tell where a question would serve better. Every 
time the teacher deprives a student of a chance to recite, she is 
weakening her class to that extent. In language work particularly 
where expression itself, rather than the thought expressed is so 
valuable, the teacher should be seen and not heard unless new 
material is up for presentation and discussion. 

Finally, too much time is wasted in tests, and not enough use is 
made of those given. Test only once for each point involved. Chart 
your result in some way so that you may see at a glance what 
points require strengthening. Drill for those points and not for 
the subject matter at large. The test then becomes an achievement 
test for the individual student and a diagnosis test for the teacher. 

Is it too much to say that the teacher who is too old to learn 
ought to apply for her pension, and that the teacher who has 
achieved omniscience ought to migrate to the reserved seat in 
Heaven which assuredly is prepared for her? This earth and 
particularly the teacher’s profession is a place for faulty, humble, 
striving people who are willing to move mountains by spoonfuls 
in order to improve their profession and carry their work forward 
to an ever higher degree of excellence. We need to meet frequently 
and express our views, for it is by comparing our ideas that we 
arrive at greater justice, by inspiring each other that we go out 
with renewed zeal and wider vision. 

University High School, 

University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 














“QU’EST-CE QUI” ET “QUI EST-CE QUI” 
par F.-J. KUENY 


UAND Chilina arrive dans le maquis avec ce fameux jambon 
O cru, son oncle Brandolaccio veut tout d’abord savoir d’ot 
vient le jambon. C’est que le défenseur de la veuve et de ]’orphelin 
entend bien payer de retour, et, pour faire son devoir, ne faut-il 
pas le connaitre? 


Qu’est-ce qui nous envoie cela, mademoiselle Colomba ou le maire? 
Mérimée, Colomba. Chap. XI. 


Sur huit éditions de Colomba que j'ai sous les yeux, une seule juge 
a propos de rappeler aux éléves qui lisent le roman, qu’ils ont 
appris dans leur grammaire la différence entre ‘‘qu’est-ce qui’”’ 
et ‘qui est-ce qui,’”’ et que c’est évidemment “‘qui’’ ou “qui est-ce 
qui’? que veut dire le bandit. On pourrait soutenir qu’il est si 
ébaubi 4 Ja vue de la bonne aubaine qui lui tombe, qu’il en oublie 
sa grammaire. Au lieu de cela, le commentateur l’accuse de ne pas 
savoir sa grammaire, et déclare qu’il s’exprime comme un homme 
sans instruction: ‘‘Note that an uneducated man is talking.” Le 
brave Brando n’a sans doute pas la belle instruction de son ami le 
curé, mais encore faudrait-il prouver qu’il a l’habitude de ces fautes 
de grammaire. Pour le prouver, on nous citera peut-étre le malen- 
contreux ‘“‘qu’est-ce qui.” II serait bon d’établir d’abord que 
l'emploi de ce ‘‘qu’est-ce qui’? est la marque d’une profonde 
ignorance.! 


‘ C’est cet ignorant de Brandolaccio qui aime mieux risquer sa vie tous les jours 
en Corse que d’aller vivre tranquillement en Sardaigne, parce qu’il déteste le 
“patois” des Sardes: 

—Je voudrais, poursuivit Orso, vous voir quitter ce pays. . . 
et mener une vie plus tranquille. Par exemple, pourquoi 
n’'iriez-vous pas vous établir en Sardaigne? . . . 
—En Sardaigne! s’écria Brandolaccio. Istos Sardos, que le diable 
les emporte avec leur patois. C’est trop mauvaise compagnie pour 
nous. (Chap. XX.) 
Il cite du latin! On peut se demander, il est vrai, comment Mérimée a pu mettre 
cette réplique dans la bouche du plus fruste des deux bandits. Si c’était le savant, le 
lettré Castriconi, qui disait cela, rien de plus naturel. Brandolaccio ne nous avait 
89 
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Mérimée fait faire une “faute’’ pareille 4 un autre de ses 
bandits, au José de Carmen, qui s’écrie: 

Voila qu’arrive la voiture du colonel, avec son valet de chambre sur le siége. 

Qu’est-ce que je vois descendre? . . . . la gitanilla. 

Mérimée, Carmen. Calmann-Lévy, in-18. p 45. 


José non plus n’est pas grand clerc, quoiqu’il ait passé par le petit 
séminaire. Faut-il le taxer lui aussi d’ignorance? Et voyez un 
peu les belles cons€quences qu’cn pourrait tirer de tout cela. 
Puisque la plus grande partie de Carmen est un récit fait par José 
lui-méme, ne serait-on pas tenté de conclure que langue qui a four- 
ché fourchera, et que, peut-étre, la plus grande partie de Carmen 
est écrite en francais de vache espagnole.? Est-ce done chose 


‘ 


si grave de dire “qu’est-ce qui’ quand la grammaire puérile et 
honnéte dit ‘‘qui est-ce qui,’ de dire ‘‘qu’est-ce que” quand elle 
enseigne ‘‘qui est-ce que?”’ 

Voici le neveu de Rameau. II dit trés bien 
quand cela lui chante, et pourtant il dit aussi: 


‘ 


‘qui est-ce qui,” 


Qu’est-ce qui peut se prometire de son enfant qu’il excellera? 
Diderot, /e Neveu de Rameau. (Euvres, Assézat, T. V, p. 470. 


Certes, le neveu est assez débraillé, mais son frangais l’est moins. 
I] lui arrive de dire des choses trés belles et de les dire dans une 
langue admirable. Si on accuse Brandolaccio de faire une faute 
grossiére, une faute d’ignorant, en disant ‘“‘qu’est-ce qui,” il faut 
donc aussi accuser le neveu de Rameau. 

Voyons un peu comme s’expriment les contemporains des 
bandits de Mérimée, les perscnnages de Balzac, par exemple. 


pas habitués 4 ce langage. En tout état de cause, il est permis de rappeler cette 
petite difficulté aux commentateurs qui voudraient établir un peu vite que Brando 
Savelli n’est qu’un ignorant. 

* Ceci n’est pas un réve. La chose est arrivée, non pas 4 Mérimée, mais 4 
Balzac. On sait que le Colonel Chabert et Gobseck renferment de longs récits faits 
par le colonel et par Derville. Du fait que le pauvre colonel se permet de dire 
‘je gisais” (au milieu d’un monde de cadavres), que Derville appelle “gazettes”’ ce 
qu’une vicomtesse appelle les “journaux’’, enfin de ce qu’ils se servent tous les deux, 
soit dans leurs récits, soit dans les parties vraiment parlées, de mots et de tournures 
qui ne s’emploient plus aujourd’hui dans la “conversation’’, n’a-t-on pas argué 
qu’ils parlent une langue de nuance “‘archaique” et de ton “guindé’’? Voir Stori: 
from Balzac, Henry Holt & Co. Notes de la page 19, ligne 32, de la page 136, ligne 9. 
etc. 
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Esther Gobseck n’est pas une autorité en matiére de grammaire, et 
puis elle a bien d’autres soucis en téte quand elle écrit sa lettre 
supréme a Lucien de Rubempré. II] n’est donc nullement étonnant 
que la fille aux yeux d’or écrive: 
Qu’est-ce qui te fera ta raie comme moi dans les cheveux? 
Balzac, Splendeurs et miséres des courtisanes. (Luvres in-8. Michel 
Lévy fréres. T. IX, p. 335. 
L’expression est encore plus naturelle dans la bouche d’une con- 
clerge: 
Qu’est-ce qui frappe donc ainsi a renverser la maison? 
Balzac, les Petits Bourgeois. CEuvres, T. XI, p. 633. 


it pour madame Fontaine, la tireuse de cartes, elle nous éton- 
nerait plutdét si elle s’exprimait autrement: 
Qu’est-ce qu’on peut recevoir, dans le quartier de la rue 
Vieille-du-Temple? de petits employés, des cuisiniéres, des 
ouvriers et des grisettes! 
Balzac, le Député d’Arcis. (uvres, T. XIII, p. 372. 


Mais voici Henri de Marsay, le grand de Marsay; c’est lui qui dit: 


Qu’est-ce qui nous a péché ces deux drdéles-la? 
Balzac, Histoire des Treize. C(Luvres, T. VIII, p. 286. 
Et enfin, voici Balzac lui-méme, Balzac qui se vantait de savoir le 
ang¢ais et qui donnait des legons de grammaire aux ministres de 
| ouis-Philippe et & Sainte-Beuve. C’est Balzac qui écrit: 

Et, le lendemain, carlistes, bonapartistes et républicains 

se demandent mutuellement qu’est-ce qui a fait l’émeute. Chacun 

répond: ‘Ce n’est pas moi.” 

Balzac, Maniére de faire une émeute. (23 juin 1831.) T. XXIII, p. 287. 
Carmen avait paru cn 1845. Gustave Flaubert écrivait l’année 
suivante: 

Qu’est-ce qui a jamais eu l’idée de faire un festin autrement 
qu’aux flambeaux? 
Flaubert, Correspondance, I, p. 173. (8 octobre 1846.) 


Elle ne dit pas “des petits employés”. Encore un passage 4 examiner de prés 

t de batir une théorie. 
‘Balzac met ici une “incorrection’’ de plus. Nos grammaires élémentaires 
nadmettent pas les formes périphrastiques ‘‘qui est-ce qui”, “qui est-ce que”, 
uest-ce qui” et “qu’est-ce que” dans l’interrogation indirecte. On fera bien, 
ivant de se prononcer la-dessus dans une étude de texte, de consulter une grammaire 
peu plus sérieuse. Voir, par exemple, Brunot, Grammaire historique, §290. 
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On voit donc que Brandolaccio, qui déclarait que les Sardes, 
“avec leur patois,” étaient trop mauvaise compagnie pour lui, est 
en assez bonne compagnie, en somme, puisqu’il s’y rencontre de 
Marsay, Balzac et Flaubert. Sautons maintenant un siécle et 
voyons si, de nos jours, il n’y a que les ignorants qui disent “‘qu’est- 


‘ 


ce qui” pour “qui est-ce qui.” 

Le jeune Jean Bellavoine de /’Heure du berger n’est pas précisé- 
ment un fort en théme, puisqu’il vient d’étre refusé au baccalauréat 
— ‘pas méme admissible”’;—il se permet avec la belle langue fran 
¢aise toutes sortes de libertés, dont lhonnéte Brandolaccio n’a 
méme pas l’idée. Sa partie, c’est plutét l’argot. Il ne faut don 
pas nous étonner que ce potache mal émancipé dise a sa sceur: 

Qu’est-ce qui est bien embété, en ce moment, hein? 
Edouard Bourdet, /’Heure du berger, acte IT. (16 février 1922.) 


Mais de ]a 4 le traiter d’ignorant, il ya loin. Ila d’ailleurs trés bie: 
dit quelques lignes plus haut: 


Qui est-ce qui sera embété en plus de toi? 


Une autre piéce du méme auteur met en scéne un avocat, un grand 
avocat du barreau de Paris. Voici comme il parle 4 sa femme qui 
souffre: 


En voila une idée! . . . Voyons, veux-tu ne pas trembler comme ¢a! . . . 
Qu’est-ce qui m’a donné un paquet de nerfs pareils? Hein? .. . 
Edouard Bourdet, /’Homme enchainé, acte II. (7 novembre 1923.) 


Le monde des Vignes du Seigneur est un monde plutét mélé, on 5 
parle un peu toutes les langues. Pour madame Bourjeon, il est 
tout naturel qu’elle dise: 

Qu’est-ce qui vous a fait encore ce potin-la? 


Robert de Flers et Francis de Croisset, les Vignes du Seigneur, I, II. 
(16 janvier 1923.) 


Mais Hubert, son gendre Hubert, a la prétention, entre autres, !e 
s’exprimer correctement. Et pourtant, quand Hubert, le comte 
Hubert Martin de Kardec, est bien en colére, il parle comme tout 
le monde et il en arrive a s’écrier: 


Ah! mais c’est trop fort 4 la fin! . . . Ah! ¢a, qu’est-ce qui a le 
droit d’élever la voix ici? (Acte ITI, scéne IX.) 
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Que dire, alors, et quelle conclusion tirer de tout ceci? —Il 
semble bien que |’emploi de ‘‘qu’est-ce qui’’ pour ‘‘qui est-ce qui,” 
et de “‘qu’est-ce que’’ au lieu de ‘“‘qui est-ce que,’’ ne prouve pas 
nécessairement le manque d’instruction. Cela peut étre du laisser 
aller, une simple négligence, voulue et qui marque une nuance de la 
vie familiére et réelle; c’est alors une indication qui donne la note 
juste, plus simple, plus émue, plus vive ou plus intime; elle sou- 
ligne le texte comme un geste ou une intonation. C’est, en somme, 
un commentaire de l’auteur, dont |’éditeur peut faire son profit. 
Le langage familier est plein de ces nuances. Nous distinguons 
trés bien les trois nuances suivantes: 

Ces journalistes sont bien bavards. 

Sont-ils bavards, tout de méme, ces journalistes! 

Dieu! que c’est bavard, ces journalistes! 
La différence entre ‘‘qu’est-ce qui’ et “‘qui est-ce qui’ peut étre 
de cet ordre. Les anciens manuels avaient disséqué toutes les 
variétés du “‘style sublime” et du ‘‘style soutenu.”” Les ceuvres 
que nous expliquons dans nos classes abondent en passages de 
‘style familier.”” On ne fait pas assez souvent l’honneur a ce 
dernier de le prendre au sérieux; il a, lui aussi, ses degrés et ses 
nuances, sa richesse et ses finesses. Par une contradiction sin- 
guliére nous nous éloignons de plus en plus dans le choix de nos 
lectures des ceuvres de grand style, et nous éditons les ouvrages 
du style le plus simple en leur appliquant les principes d’une 
grammaire de grand style. Nous commentons dans nos cours de 
littérature les vers de Hugo, 


‘ 


Je fis souffler un vent révolutionnaire. 
Plus de mot sénateur! plus de mot roturier! 
Je fis une tempéte au fond de l’encrier. 


Il y a un siécle qu’il souffle, ce vent. Il] n’a guére encore effleuré 
les feuillets de nos manuels.—Est-ce 4 dire que demain matin, a 
la premiére heure, quand nos commengants confondront une fois 
de plus ‘‘qu’est-ce qui’ avec “qui est-ce qui’’, nous fermerons les 
yeux la-dessus ou que nous engagerons tous nos éléves 4 arracher 
cette page de leurs grammaires pour en faire un feu de joie? Non, 
il y faut de la mesure. On peut trés bien continuer a enseigner la 
meme grammaire élémentaire que par le passé. Mais, quand on 
lira, dans une classe plus avancée, les pages de Mérimée et autres 
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passages ou cette question se présente, on pourrait commencer 
par faire remarquer la chose. On ne se hatera pas ensuite di 
traiter d’ignorants des gens qui peut-étre ne le sont pas; on fera 
valoir une nuance de style pour faire sentir aux éléves une nuanc« 
d’intention ou de sentiment. 

Université du Maine. 











GERMAN LITERATURE AND LIBERALIZED 
SCHOLARSHIP 


By LinDsEY BLAYNEY 

T IS becoming increasingly apparent that in spite of many very 

real achievements in the field of education in recent years, the 
output of our colleges and universities in human material is not 
measuring up in many cases to the legitimate expectations of 
many of the most intelligent and generous supporters of higher 
education in America. There seems to be a growing feeling in the 
mind of the thoughtful public that too many of those, in whom the 
undergraduate course should stimulate the faculty of vision, lack, 
all too frequently, even the most necessary foundations of that 
intellectual and spiritual background which, heretofore, has been 
considered the distinguishing mark of the college and university 
trained mind. 


se 


Believing, or endeavoring to believe, that the words “‘speci- 
list,” “investigator,’’ and “scholar” are necessarily synonymous 
terms (which they are not), we have been contented in more 
recent years to arm our young novices in university knighthood 
with the glittering spear of special investigation, leaving them but 
poorly equipped with the other defensive and offensive weapons so 
necessary not merely to world-life, but to a scholarly career as well. 
In fact it is not only pessible for great numbers of students to 
graduate without that higher inspiration (I dare to employ the 
term) or vision, if you please, which the cultural courses in the 
higher acceptation of the term are intended to give, but, what is 
worse, it is becoming rather difficult for them to acquire it at all. 
It is quite possible for a student to pass through even some of 
our better institutions without taking a course in either philosophy, 
history, or literature, unless, by a stretch of imagination, we count 
elementary courses in foreign languages, or lower courses in 
English, “‘literature.”’ 

Indications are not wanting that the danger signals are being 
noted even in the college world. It is beginning to be realized that 
the advocates of a practically free elective system have about had 
their inning; that the theory, that any course well taught, “even 
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shoe-making,” is cultural, is fallacious. With this realization there 
persistently presents itself the inevitable corollary that certain 
subjects are not only more cultural than others but that they are 
quite indispensable to a liberal training. And just where this 
educational theory affects most intimately the status of the modern 
languages, namely, in our colleges, we can see on the horizon oi 
education the first faint rays heralding a renasence of the mor 
“liberal” studies in the undergraduate curriculum. 

It is true that the first practical result of these conclusions leads 
apparently in the opposite direction. For there is what appears 
at first glance to be an inclination to limit still further the so-called 
liberal studies in the college curriculum. Some institutions which 
set themselves a limit in attendance give admission precedence to 
those offering additional entrance units in modern languages ove 
and above the usual language requirements. In other words the 
encourage, and very properly, the elimination of elementary 
courses in languages as graduation credits. In so far as this is a 
movement to eliminate non-college subjects from the curriculum 
it should receive the approval of all educators, even of thos 
representing the linguistic disciplines. Realizing as we must that 
this will mean ultimately the restricting or even the elimination of 
the usual linguistic instruction from the academic course, what 
effect will this movement have upon the teaching of German in our 
colleges and how are German departments to meet the situation?’ 

Numerically speaking, it would appear that those linguist i 
departments which have depended fer their numbers of students 
largely upon the factors of ‘“‘utility,”’ “‘necessity”’ and ‘modernity’ 
will lose heavily in enrollment. On the other hand the elimination 
of from two to four years of what has been purely practical lan- 
guage study will afford the student the opportunity to substitute 
at his choice other more broadening courses in the literary, histori- 
cal or philosophical disciplines, for which the crowded condition 
of the curriculum has offered heretofore little opportunity. Under 
these new conditions, what réle may we expect German literature 
to be able to play? 

At first thought it might appear to the casual observer that 
German literature would be at a distinct disadvantage. (Mani- 
festly I am discussing sheer merit and am not considering preju- 
dices due to the late War). The difficulty of the language as 
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compared with French, its most se1ious competitor in a cultural 
sense; the long literary traditions of the latter, its history as the 
language of diplomacy till a very recent date, and its substantial 
claims in the past to special consideration due to its combined 
literary and political prestige from a historic point of view, would 
seem to place German literature at a distinct disadvantage as an 
elective subject. And yet, in my judgment, the outlook affords 
grounds for optimism rather than the contrary. 

It has been intimated already that as institutions of liberal 
learning our colleges seem to have fallen short of the high expecta- 
tions imposed upon them. But the most important fact to note in 
this connection is that not merely the publi is beginning to voice 
its dissatisfaction, but that upper class-men are beginning to 
perceive the anomalous situation and to express keen disappcoint- 
ment over what the college has done for them. Many juniors and 
seniors discover, often when it is too late to repair the damage, that 
they are destitute of that vision, those intellectual assets, which are 
the right of every college trained man. This growing feeling on 
the part of the public and of the maturer portion of the student 
body points to a renascence of liberal studies, to a new appreciation 
of content, not mere form, in literary instruction; in a word to 
vitalized, rather than specialized, instruction. And where those 
factors in human experience are concerned upon which mankind 
must in last analysis depend for preservation or regeneration— 


all that is suggested by true inwardness, moral purposefulness, 


disinterested objectivity, universality of spirit, wholesouledness, 
and straightforward force, so preeminently present in the great 
classic idealists of German literature—I feel little hesitation in 
asserting that, as a college discipline of real worth and of real vital 
interest to young men, German need not fear comparison with any 
modern literary discipline in its outstanding literary personalities 
and in its great messages to humanity. 

But let us face the issue squarely. When we are thrown upon our 
own resources, when German literature becomes largely an elective 
college course, we shall have to employ quite different methods of 
instruction and set up for ourselves wholly altered objectives in 
place of those which have occupied the center of the stage till now. 
The philological paraphernalia and methods which we have 
brought over into higher collegiate courses from the graduate 
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school, the inclination toward analytic rather than toward syn 
thetic scholarship, a quasi-scientific ritualism of facts, figures, 
variants and sources, will in large measure have to go by the 
board in the new era of more liberal literary scholarship. The 
attempt to attain a real knowledge of the masterpieces themselves 
as interpreting the spirit and the message of great ages of humar 
endeavor, not mere “‘lecturing’”’ about literature, will form th: 
essential subject matter which the new conditions will force us to 
place before our students. And these courses being literary, not 
linguistic, we may even be compelled to permit a part, in some cas¢ 
possibly all, of the work to be read in classic English translations 
Only by some such means, or by a very unusual knowledge of th 
foreign idiom, can the necessary ground be covered and th 
supreme object kept prominently in view—-the interpretation oi 
complete works themselves as great human documents. For wi 
shall be forced to comprehend finally, what so many scholars seem 
unable to understand, that we are training the overwhelming 
majority of our students for world life and only a very sma 
fraction of them for a university career. The constant temptati 
to look upon advanced students as possible prospective specialists 
rather than very certain future citizens has been the cause of all too 
much lost motion and bitter disillusionment in our colleges in th 
minds of both the teachers and the taught. 

But an even more serious situation will have to be met 
linguistic departments if they are to measure up to the more 
rigorous demands oi liberalized scholarship. I refer to the int 
lectual and spiritual qualifications of our instructors. What mig 
be called the single track specialization of the last twenty years has 
put into our faculties some men who in Europe, and formerly even 
in our own country, would not be regarded as faculty materi 
Broad scholarship, experience and personality seem to be regarded 
in some quarters as irrelevant considerations. Young men quite 
lacking in liberal training, and consequently in the maturity of 
outlook of their European colleagues, can secure “‘positions”’ in 
even some of our better institutions. The crucial test of fitness 
seems to have been in many cases whether they have done some 
piece of research (?) work, however trivial. To‘‘ assemble” the 
materials for a piece of work of this kind, it often being large!) 
mechanical, requires often much less real intellectual force than was 
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required in acquiring the broad scholarly culture which a genera- 
tion or two ago was the distinguishing mark of a member of a 
university faculty. With future German instructors prepared for 
their life work under a system of specialization which approaches 
sometimes very close to pseudo-scholarship, our German depart- 
ments will never be able to hold their own as forceful college 
disciplines. This fact is being recognized in some of our German 
departments and here and there steps are being taken to meet the 
situation. The pendulum has swung to one extreme and it must 
swing back. The condition which seems so discouraging now will 
improve rapidly when instruction in our academic departments, 
as it must, becomes vitalized and spiritualized. It is not going 
to take us very long to discover, as soon as we remove the blinkers 
of pseudo-scholarship, which have obscured our view in the recent 
past, that narrow philological specialization and_ single-track 
learning on the part of instructors will never satisfy the require- 
ments of the less patient and less indifferent students who will 
elect German courses in the future. When broad scholarship is 
once more a pre-requisite for graduate training, however specialized 
it may become later in individual cases; when limitation in numbers 
relieves the pressure upon our educational institutions; when the 
demand for grasp in breadth upon the philosophy of one’s subject 
eliminates intellectual narrowness; the tide of true scholarship will 
rise as rapidly as it has fallen, and just as suddenly will come once 
again the pressing call for men of personality and of liberal training. 

When again the warmth of beauty, goodness and truth in a 
more ideal than in a strictly scientific sense comes to reign once 
more in academic halls, both a great opportunity as well as grave 
responsibility will be placed upon our German departments. And 
we cannot begin too soon to prepare for the eventualities. For the 
day is already dawning when it will be fully realized that the results 
of the frantic attempt made by literary departments to ‘‘celiver”’ 
evidences of research and productivity in imitation of the discoveries, 
theories, and investigations proper to the natural sciences, do not 
measure up in any sense in aim, importance or results, with the 
research work done by the latter. The triviality of much of the 
so-called research work in literature and philology, which has been 
long recognized by some, will be admitted by all. Then will be 
brought to a close what might very well be termed ‘“‘the Meister- 
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singer age’’ in the linguistic departments of American institutions 
of higher learning, when pedantic running true to form in a variety 
of trivial unessentials has been considered the proof of high, 
specialized learning and all spontaneous effort and development, 
and all real pedagogic success, have been discounted by impractical 
minds as “‘unscientific’’ and even “unscholarly.”’ 

It is but history repeating itself. Just as German literature and 
German scholarship seemed to be forced by destiny to have 
first its Opitzes and Gottscheds—dogmatic, uninspiring but 
seemingly infallible dictators of the rule-of-thumb—before it 
could have its Lessings and Herders—constructive and inspiring 
idealists in the realm of truly great literature—so in the spiritual 
sphere of American literary scholarship we have had to pass 
through a long and dreary apprenticeship, to traverse a seemingly 
endless and arid waste of intellectual travail before reaching the 
verdant oases and attaining the higher plateaus of inspirational 
scholarship we begin to see just within our reach. And if we of the 
German departments are aware of our duty as well as alive to our 
great opportunity, we shall, either as teachers, critics or commen- 
tators (as our individual talents may dictate) dedicate our highest 
efforts to the vitalizing and spirtualizing of instruction in our 
departments. Only by adjusting ourselves at the earliest possible 
moment to meet the new needs and to profit by the new oppor 
tunities shall we be able to play our part in this coming, new ag: 
of more enlightened teaching. Only thus will we be assured a1 
honored role in the training of future scholars who, if they would, 
could upon the one hand (in vicious imitation of the justifiab! 
and wholly different processes of scientific research) amass an 
array of grammatical forms, collect a series of parallel passages or 
hypothetical sources, and investigate some insignificant subjec' 
about which no one else has probably ever thought or cared; 
but who upon the other hand will realize that their high calling is 
not to produce trivial, pseudo-scientific “‘papers,”’ but to contribute 
their important part in the forming of future citizens of vision, 
inspired to high constructive endeavor by the messages and lessons 
of great idealistic literature. 

As we by degrees come to realize that the American college 
student is a very different individual in intellectual training from 
the “‘university”’ student of the Old World, we shall begin to under- 
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stand how unfair to the student it is, when college and university 
instructors, each individually, disclaim all responsibility for his 
broader intellectual training. This while regrettable, seems the 
only result we can expect from a system which must pigeon-hole 
knowledge. Yet when we instructors and professors of German 
literature, through whose hands so many American students have 
passed, contemplate the college training and the regrettable 
reactions in life shown by many of our college graduates, do we not 
feel inclined to ask ourselves in how far have we individually been 
directly or indirectly responsible? If we do not pose this searching 
question to ourselves before it is too late, the public, which has 
begun to see that all is not well in college education, will assist us 
thereto in a more or less emphatic manner. 

We can scarcely claim that we did not appreciate the serious- 
ness of the situation, for insistent warnings have repeatedly made 
themselves heard in the college and university world both from 
out our own and other literary departments. Forty years ago this 
year Professor Kuno Francke of Harvard, the Nestor of inspiring 
German scholarship in America, began his long career of high 
service in our university life. It seems strange indeed that it has 
taken us almost a score of years to appreciate the full import of the 
words of him who, as no other of our colleagues, has indicated by 
stimulating precept and fruitful example the path which will lead 
to more profitable and more abundant results, at least so far as 
quality is concerned, in the field of German scholarship in America. 
For as long ago as 1907 Professor Francke wrote:! 


“T do think that as university teachers we do not as a rule see sufficiently to it 
that such investigations be carried on in a broad spirit, that they be kept from de- 
generating into mere collections of grammatical forms. . . .or the amassing of 
parallel passages of a number of writers. That this sort of thing is the average work 
done in doctor dissertations dealing with this class of subjects there can be but little 
doubt. Nor can it be denied, it seems to me, that the monographs in our philological, 
archaeological, and literary quarterlies very often betray a deplorable lack of his- 
torical perspective, that there is something barren and unprofitable about this huge 
mill of Quellenuntersuchungen, of tracing of literary affiliations and indebtednesses, 
and of the eternal quest for the first authenticated appearance of a certain literary 
or artistic conceit. The well-nigh exclusive rule of this method in our university 
seminaries has limited the view, stifled the imagination, and brought about a state 


‘ Kuno Francke, German Ideals of Today, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
19% 7. 
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of mind among many of our young Ph. D.’s and candidates for the Ph.D. according 
to which literature and art seem entirely detached from life and appear as nothing 
but a huge system of automatic contrivances. And the principal business of the 
literary historian and art critic has come to be, according to this view, to analyze 
the mechanism of these contrivances and to establish the dates when their inventors 
—so to speak—had them officially patented.” 


We have since learned what kind of young scholars did, and 
what kind of citizens must have, come out of sucha system. Similar 
warnings have come at regular intervals down to the present year 
and with increasing persistence and emphasis. The present writer 
stated before the Modern Language Association of America in 
1910: 

“The modern languages must vindicate their right to continued recognition on 
grounds other than those of bourgeois utilitarianism or of scientific university 


method. . . .What in too many cases has meant the sacrifice of higher esthetic and 
literary qualities of mind to all too frequent mechanical, or at least narrowing forms 





of philological discipline, is a subtle but persistent danger to effective liberal, college 
training. . . .The idea must become a part of the marrow and sinew of every mat 
worthy a chair of French or German in a college of rank that he is the possessor o! 
a mighty heritage of cultural assets—literary, historic, and artistic—for which on 
day, be it in ten or be it in fifty years, he will be held responsible by an enlightened 
public opinion. Need modern language professors be reminded of what became o! 
the splendid heritage of literary and artistic ideals of the Ancient World in the hand 
of the professors of ancient languages in the colleges of America? They forgot th: 
spirit in the letter; they exalted matter over mind while preaching the contrary) 
They forgot that they were the sole interpreters to a new civilization of the spirit 
life and art not of dead Greece merely, but of the living Renaissance; not translator 
of passages and correctors of themes, nor yet votaries of pure science, but rathe1 
transmitters of ideas and ideals.” 


In the succeeding year (1911) Professor Richard G. Moulto: 
of Chicago, the scholarly and inspiring paladin in the field ot 
comparative literature, diagnosed admirably the most serious 
malady from which American academic education is suffering 
when he said: 


“Tt is from the lack of this generalizing element that our scheme of liberal! 


culture so often presents a strange mixture of thoroughness and looseness, of pr 
cision with absence of perspective, lumps of real knowledge in a paste of unconscious 


2 Printed in The Educational Review, Columbia University, May 1911, under 
the title The Mcdern Languages as Cultural College Disciplines. 

3 Richard G. Moulton, World Literature, New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1911, p. 451 and 458. 
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ignorance. . . .While in every special study there are plenty of eager guides, yet 
there seems a conspiracy of neglect in reference to the broader studies that make 
the map of the general field of learning, and bring the special studies together. Lack 
of this generalized education takes from the specialties themselves (a) great part 
of their cultural value. . . .The great evil is the exaggerated emphasis that has 
been placed upon new investigation as compared with organization and diffusion 
of knowledge. I have never been able to discover that this artificial stimulus to the 
training of new investigators has had any remarkable influence on the field of 
modern knowledge, or perceptibly accelerated the pace of progress. But there is 
very decisive evidence that the quality of the teaching power supplied by university 
training is inadequate and disappointing.” 


In 1916 Professor John Dewey, whose philosophic and judicial 
mind will not be accused of bias, and who throughout the work 
‘rom which we quote emphasizes the importance of the sciences, 
ielt nevertheless impelled to write: 


“Tt must be admitted that to a considerable extent the progress thus procured 
through the natural sciences) has been only technical: it has provided more 
ficient means for satisfying preéxistent desires, rather than modify the quality of 

human purposes. There is, for example, no modern civilization which is the equal 
of Greek culture in all respects. Science is still too recent to have been absorbed 
nto imaginative and emotional disposition. Men move more swiftly and more 
irely to the realization of their ends, but their ends too largely remain what they 
cre prior to scientific enlightenment. This fact places upon education the responsi 
ility of using science in a way to modify the habitual attitude of imagination and 
celing, not leave it just an extension of our physical arms and legs.”’ 


While finally last year Dr. Francis P. Donnelly, in his sug- 
vestive and well-received volume, “Art Principles in Literature,” 
n discussing the new type of teacher modern university atmos- 
phere is giving us, has the following to say; 


“Science insisted on concrete results and tended to emphasize mechanical 
ethods, enhancing system at the expense of personality. System was looked upon 
some sense as automatic. . . .The world had evolved along lines of inflexible 
vs. Man was a part of the machine, and though the mechanism was complicated 
his case, yet it was nothing but mechanism after all. If system could run the 
niverse without the help of personality, it would not be hard for it to run the little 
‘iverse of man. The same reasoning might hold in a class-room. The teacher 
ght be asked to touch the button, but the system would do the rest. . . .Do 


4 John Dewey, Democracy and Education, New York, The Macmillan Company, 
916, p. 262. 
° Francis P. Donnelly, Art Principles in Literature, New York, The Macmillan 
mpany, 1923, p. 70, 71, 73. 
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we not know that nothing in this world is wholly automatic? . . . .Latin or 
German, or Physics or anything else without a teacher. . . .are phrases that 
belong in the language of advertisement. . . .All success, all interest, all en- 
thusiasm are harvests whose sowing is in a human head or human heart... . 
Scholarship is now a matter of memory, a something that deals with introductions, 
footnotes, excursuses and critical apparatuses. . . .The steady elimination of the 
subjective element of education with the corresponding development of the objec- 
tive side during the years of the nineteenth century, all tended to the extinction 


of the individual.” 


And, if any further evidence be needed as to which way the 
wind of education is blowing and as to what exaggerated technical 
and scientific instruction is accomplishing in American educational 
life, and the dire need for a liberalized training, the following from 
the Journal ‘Engineering Education” should be conclusive; 


“As the engineering student grows in the understanding of his professior al 
subjects, he must be given glimpses into varied fields of human endeavor, his 
horizon must be broadened, he must feel his larger relationships, he must be given 


new interests and new powers to appreciate.” 


These quotations are but a sample of the swelling chorus ot 
protest which for a score of years and with increasing vehemence 
has been going up, from both outside as well as inside college walls, 
against a largely mechanized and theorized education for citizen- 
ship. They have been cited to serve both as a warning and as an 
encouragement to our departments of German. They indicate that 
there is a wide-spread certainty of feeling, based upon experience, 
that the lack of spiritual factors in education cannot be adequately 
replaced by either practical or theoretical learning alone. What 
is true of education as a whole is infinitely more true in literary 
instruction. It is imperative that we heed the warning. And 
again, the strong drift toward a demand for a more balanced, 
humanized and vitalized undergraduate course can but accrue 
to the advantage of all literary disciplines, including the German, 
provided we train the qualified instructors to meet the severer 
demands ot broader scholarship. 

And when the colleges of America begin to react, as they must, 
to the growing demand for a spiritualized education, when out 
of the literary, philosophical and historical disciplines there begins 
to flow once again the tide of spiritual forces which will make our 
college graduates constructive citizens in the highest sense, what 
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role will German departments be prepared to play in this highest 
exemplification of American intellectual effort? Will German as a 
most important part of world literature occupy an important posi- 
tion in the American college curriculum? Will German depart- 
ments be able to supply spiritualized, constructive vigor to liberally 
trained men or merely specialized information to the literary 
erudite? 

If German literature, or any other literature, as a college 
subject can only contribute theoretic and methodic training in 
the narrow sense to either contemplative recluses or literary 
esthetes far removed from life, it will soon, and very properly, be 
discarded as a non-contributing force in modern education. For 
if pedagogical processes of the present have any meaning, they are 
distinctively contributing forces in a society whose principal 
cornerstone is the ideal of co-operation and of service. Highest 
culture in the modern sense is the highest development of a 
balanced personality for constructive service to society. German 
literature as a college discipline will increase or diminish in impor- 
tance, survive or perish, in direct proportion to the spiritual quality 
of its contribution as a living, inspiring, energizing force to the 
common life and necessary work, as well as to the finer ideals of the 
nation. 

Rice Institute 








THE SPEECH-TUNE OF MINOR ENUMERATION 
A STUDY IN FRENCH TONETICS 


By Ciara STOCKER 


ISTENING to speech with an ear attuned to its musical 

element, one perceives that every stressed syllable carries 
with it a rise or fall of the voice. The more emphatic the speech, 
the greater the musical interval involved in the rise or fall. Stress 
and variation of pitch are so intimately connected that it is diff- 
cult to stress a syllable without raising or lowering the tone. This 
may be demonstrated by taking a simple sentence such as, “I 
will go now,”’ and repeating it four times, stressing in turn each 
word, and at the same time attempting not to vary the pitch on 
the accented word. 

Although stress implies change of pitch, the latter may occur 
where there is no stress. Such variations of pitch form what 
> Without them, speech would 
be exceedingly monotonous and the expression of certain nuances 
of thought, impossible. 


Sidney Lanier calls “speech-tunes.’ 


There is an endless variety of speech-tunes. Some of them 
are peculiar to regions, some to individuals, and some to certain 
classes of society, but there are others which are general and are 
heard frequently enough to be noted, classified and acquired by 
the student of a foreign language. 

An American, who had so far mastered the technique of French 
sounds and stress that from his speech, his nationality could not 
be ascertained, complained to a teacher of French diction that he 
was dissatisfied with his own reading. He realized its monotony 
and a lack of something which he could not define. ‘You mean 
this?” she said, and proceeded to read from some comedy or 
other, a short passage of sprightly, conversational French. ‘“Yes,”’ 
said the American, but both he and his teacher were unable to 
account for that mysterious ‘this’? which she possessed, and 
he did not. Neither realized that she, in her reading, had used 
‘wo or three clearly defined speech-tunes whose variations of 
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pitch were so well marked that they could have been transcribed 
in musical notation, and applied by the pupil in his own reading, 
after their psychological significance had been grasped. 

The following is a brief study of a characteristic French 
speech-tune, which for convenience sake, the author has named 
“the speech-tune of minor enumeration.’”’ Before discussing it, 
however, it will be necessary to consider two other general ways 
of intoning enumerations. The examples given, were, with one or 
two exceptions, collected in Paris in 1922. They were gathered 
at lectures, at the theater, or from bits of conversation that were 
overheard. The phrases studied cover perhaps a wider range 
than might be wished in a study of this kind, but that is unavoid- 
able when the examples are gathered from spontaneous utterance. 
When speech-tunes are made to order, their authenticity is 
questionable. 


I. In ordinary enumeration, the voice rises at the end of each 
stress group, in accord with the principle already mentioned, 
t.e., that stress implies variation of pitch. 


ex. (La reine des elfes) avec sa grace, sa beauté, sa séduction..... 

The dots show that the voice rises on ‘“‘grace,”’ on the last 
syllables of ‘“‘beauté” and of ‘‘séduction.”” When such an enumera- 
tion occurs at the end of the sentence, the last group usually takes 
this form: , 

ex. légitime, utile et solide. 

This speech-tune is generally used for the enumerations that 
occur in unemotional narrative, though a degree of vivacity may 
accompany it, as is indeed the case in the first example given 
above. The greater the vivacity, the larger the interval between the 
last and the penultimate syllable of the group.! 

II. Another type of enumeration exists, in which stress, 
naturally combined with variation of pitch, occurs on an unimpor- 


1 For the sake of brevity, the terms, “last syllable,” “penultimate” and ‘‘ante- 
penultimate,” as used in this article, refer to the last, penultimate, and antepenul- 
timate syllables of a stress group regardless of their position in words, ie. in the 
phrase “avec sa grace,” “grace” is the last syllable, ‘sa’ the penultimate, and 
“‘vec” the antepenultimate syllable of the group. 
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tant syllable at the beginning of the group. In his ‘“‘Traité Pratique 
de Prononciation Francaise,” M. Maurice Grammont speaks of 
this type, and gives interesting examples.” He says, “‘l’accent 
d’insistance, placé sur un mot insignifiant au commencement du 
groupe, attire l’attention sur tout le groupe.’”’ The melodic 
scheme is as follows: “*.*°. “°. That is, the pitch, high on the 
stressed syllable at the beginning of the group, remains on the 
same level until the drop at the end of each group. 

ex. 1. A woman, riding down the Seine, pointed out to her 
child objects on the bank and in the river, saying, ‘‘Regardez, 
regardez Paris! Regardez 























». 
t- a ih. ——— 
A 
des chevaux, des chiens, des _ bateaux, de l'eau! 


(O, que c’est joli, tout cela)!” 
ex. 2. A girl student at the Sorbonne, said to a class-mate, 
éé(J’ai un véritable bazar dans mon sac!) 





Jai des notes, j'ai des lettres, j’ai des  pa-piers! 


While the emotional element may be lacking in the type of 
enumeration given under (I.), it is always present to some extent 
in the type mentioned under (II.) 

III. A third type, the one to be especially considered in this 
article, will be called the speech-tune of minor enumeration, a 
name which suggests its special character. Because of its frequent 
occurrence and its distinctly melodic scheme, it is one of the first 
speech-tunes to impress the novice in tonetic investigation. While 
the musical movement in examples given in I and II follows that 
of stress, there is here a marked rise of the voice on an unaccented 
syllable, i.e. the penultimate of each group. The melodic scheme is 
as follows: (a) ...". .. ‘+... "+ or, (b) ..”, ...°, ..°. In variant (a) the 

2M. Grammont treats the subject in this chapter from the standpoint of stress, 
and not of intonation. 
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interval between antepenultimate and penultimate is longer than 
that of (b), while in (b) the longer interval occurs between the 
penultimate and last syllable of the group. In both cases, the 
tone on which the voice rests on the last syllable of the group is 
considerably higher than that of the final drop at the end of the 
sentence. The two cases are here treated as variants of a single 
type, the difference between them seeming to arise from a difference 
in the personality of the individual using them. M. Sudre of the 
Ecole de Préparation (Sorbonne) uses type (b) to intone the same 
type of enumeration for which M. Dauzat (Hautes Etudes) uses 
variant (a). 

a i 


M. Dauzat. —— 




















(4 force d’entendre) ‘‘des sons d’ patois,” etc. 











M. Sudre ° x 














quoique vous fassiez, quoique vous disiez.’’ 


M. Dauzat was enumerating phonetic, and M. Sudre grammatical 
phenomena. The above examples cannot be said to have an 
emotional content, and this speech-tune is often used for enumera- 
tions which precede or are dependent on the main idea of the 
sentence: hence the name 


“cc 


speech tune of minor enumeration.”’ 
A lecturer at the Collége de France said, ‘“‘Les Grecs représentaient 
leurs dieux avec un corps, etc.,’’ using the scheme, °° ***" ***" for 
his enumeration. Later on, he said, ‘“‘La Gréce, avec ses maisons 
irrégulieres, avec ses images des dieux, etc.’’ using the scheme, 
sieehian ". ....'+, tune of minor enumeration, applying thereby melodic 
parentheses, and reserving the attention of his audience for the 
main idea to follow. 

For a long enumeration, two types of intonation may be used, 
thus bringing out the relative values of the objects or facts re- 
counted. A speaker was heard to use the following melodic scheme 
for an enumeration: ... ... ..* +... ete. After the fourth 
phrase, he interrupted hiensall to say, “qui n’ont d’ailleurs aucune 
espéce de valeur’’, confirming penentheticelly what had already 
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been expressed by the intonation of the third and fourth members. 

When a speaker lists facts which he supposes already known to 
his listener, he often uses speech tune (III). 

The speech tune of minor enumeration, (III) often accompanies 
a summing up of the familiar details of everyday life. M. Hazard 
of the Sorbonne, speaking of a letter from Madame Charles to 
Lamartine, said, ‘‘Elle raconte sa journée, les conversations 
auxquelles elle a pris part, etc’? using this intonation for each 
member of the enumeration. 
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ex. les conversations auxquelles elle a _ pris part,’ 


” 


In act I. scene 3 of Musset’s ‘‘Barbarine,”’ there is a speech 
which begins with the words “Ecoute; Dieu m’est témoin,”’ 
and contains the following enumeration: “Je me léve, je vais 
a l’office, 4 la basse cour, je prépare ton repas, je t’accompagne 
i léglise, je te lis une page, je couds une aiguillée, et je m’endors 
contente sur ton coeur.” An actress of the Theatre du Vieux 
Colombier (fall of 1913) used for the recounting of Barberine’s 
daily routine, the speech tune of minor enumeration, at the same 
time establishing a contrast with the last phrase, differently 
intoned, in which Barberine expressed her happiness in married 
life. 

Another example showing how this speech tune may be used 
to indicate contrast was heard during a performance of ‘La 
Souriante Madame Beudet,” played at the Théatre des Math- 
urins in 1922. The actor playing the part of M. Lebas, said, 

















Se a 























Il y a ‘des gens comme toi, comme ma femme, comme moi, 


pour lesquels ¢a n’a pas une énorme importance, et puis, il y a 
des Madame Beudet pour lesquelles c’est trés grave . . .” 


8’ Anyone acquainted with M. Hazard’s diction will recognize the character- 
istically long interval involved in the rise of the voice. 
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As in Barberine’s speech, the tune of minor enumeration is 
used for the lesser element of the contrast. 

Monsieur Morillot of the University of Grenoble, in a course 
of lectures on the novels of Victor Hugo said, ‘Pendant la bataille 
les enfants s’amusaient 


\ ae L 
— 


d’un clarion, d’une cloporte, d'une abeille.... 
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Here again, the intonation emphasized contrast between the inno- 
cent play of children and the tremendous happenings of the battle. 

Sometimes the tune of minor enumeration is used when only 
one member of a possible enumeration is given, the rest being left 
to the imagination. M. Maurice Grammont was heard to say: 
“Dans les temps antidéluviens, quand nous étions 


N N 
—- a 


peut - étre des poissons- je ne sais quoi! 


























? 


thus intoned, suggests to 
the imagination a whole procession of evolutionary stages. There 
is a touch of irony here, as well. 

Monsieur Pruniéres speaking of a young composer said that his 
work contained 


The phrase, ‘‘peut-étre des poissons, 








= a = 


quelques graves  défauts. 























Again, a possible enumeration is suggested by the intonation. 
In the second example, the tune gives the lie to the words, and 


’ 


we are led to believe that the faults are not ‘‘grave’’ enough to 
interfere with the composer’s success. The use of the tune of 
minor enumeration softens the severity of the words “graves 
défauts.”’ 
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This speech tune may also convey “‘un je ne sais quoi de ten- 
dresse,’’* as for instance, when M. Cohen of the University of 
Strasbourg, speaking of the student days of Ronsard and his 
“Brigade” said, 


NA NK Af 
































LL 











Les jeunes gens_ parlaient phi lo sophie, 


and continued with the same melody, to enumerate the pleasant 
diversions of the poets. 

As may be seen from the above examples, the speech tune of 
minor enumeration may be used to accompany (1) parenthetical 
enumerations, complete or suggested; (2) the recounting of 
familiar or trifling details; (3) the lesser element of a contrast; 
(4) enumeration tinged with a sentiment of irony or of tenderness. 
In his “Science of English Verse,’ Sidney Lanier points out the 
fact that speech tunes with their special significance permit a 
great economy of words. The utterances of M. Grammont and 
M. Pruniéres, quoted above, are striking examples. A use of the 
tune of minor enumeration enables one to omit such expressions 
as: tels que, tels sont, par exemple, comme vous le savez d’ailleurs, 
etc. ; 

Because enumeration occurs so often in speech, an understand- 
ing of the different types of intonation that are linked to it, and 
application thereof will relieve speech or reading of a large degree 
of that monotony with which conscientious students of French 
so often reproach themselves. 

To acquire a correct intonation, however, it is not sufficient to 
study a speech-tune through diagrams or musical notations. 
Though, as may be seen from the notations given here, intervals 
vary according to individual habits, a slight exaggeration of pitch, 
or a false musical relation between the phrase and the rest of the 
sentence, may entirely alter the effect. For example, if the intoning 
of the speech tune of minor enumeration were correct in detail, but 
out of keeping with the pitch of the rest of the sentence, the result 


* The expression will not seem far-fetched to one acquainted with M. Cohen’s 
enthusiasm for Ronsard. 
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would be mongrel and eccentric. It is necessary to become 
acquainted with the species in its natural habitat, the speech of 
Frenchmen. The purpose of an article such as this is to point 
out the existence of such speech tunes and the necessity of a musi- 
cal study of language for him who would master what is known as 
a ‘French accent.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS OR ARTICLES BEARING ON THE 
SUBJECT OF INTONATION 


Georges Berr and René Delbost, ‘‘Les Trois Dictions,” edition 
de la Revue Bleue et de la Revue Scientifique; Sidney Lanier, 
“Science of English Verse,” Scribners, 1908; Palmer, “English 
Intonation with Systematic Exercises,’’ Heffer, Cambridge; 
Daniel Jones, ‘‘Intonation Curves,” Teubner, Leipzig; Klinghardt 
and de Fourmestraux, ‘‘Franzésische Intonationsiibungen,”’ 
Teubner, Leipzig; English translation and adaptation of the same 
by M. L. Barker; Paul Passy, ‘‘Les Sons du Frangais”; Klinghardt 
“‘Sprechmelodie und Sprechtakt,’”’ Elwert, Marburg, 1923; Gram- 
mont, “Traité Pratique de Prononciation Frangaise,”’ Delagrave, 


Paris; Nyrop, “Manuel Phonétique du Frangais Parlé,” G. E. 
Stechert; and the following articles by the writer, published in 
the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: Feb. 1920, “Notes on the 


Intonation of Spoken French,” and Feb. 1921, “French Speech- 
Tunes and the Phonograph.” 
Duluth, Minnesota 


5 The author realizes the shortcomings of the method used. In observations 
of this kind, one may seize the inflection of isolated phrases, but the notation of a 
sentence of any length is almost impossible. When a speech-tune has been clear] 
heard it must be taken down at once. What follows while the notation is being 
made is not distinctly heard. The use of good phonograph records obviates this 
difficulty, but in most records, the delivery lacks spontaneity. On the other hand 
the person equipped to use this method has limitless field of investigation. Whereve! 
he be (during a sojourn in France), at lectures, at the theater, in a bus or in a draw 
ing room, his laboratory is at hand. 








Correspondence 








ENCORE LE QUI INTERROGATIF 


Dans sa note du Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL d’avril 1924, 
p. 442, M. Woodbridge s’autorise d’un vers de Boileau et d’un 
passage de Littré pour m’engager 4 formuler une régle d’accord 
moins rigoureuse. 

Toutes les fois que j’enseigne cette régle du qui interrogatif qui 
est du singulier, j’ai soin d’ajouter que c’est d’un sujet qu’il s’agit. 
J’engage ensuite les éléves 4 chercher des exemples qui contre- 
disent la régle, et 4 bien s’assurer de la solidité de la régle. Invaria- 
blement, on me cite des choses comme celle-ci: 


Qui sont ces messieurs? 


Ce quin’est pas un sujet, c’est un attribut, tout comme est attribut 
le qui du vers de Boileau que cite M. Woodbridge. L’article du 
MopERN LANGUAGE JoURNAL de novembre 1921, p. 93, dit que 
c’est le gui sujet que j’ai en vue, et j’ajoute dans le numéro d’oc- 
tobre 1923, p. 54: ‘whether subject or object.””, M. Woodbridge 
affirme que j’ai dit deux fois, “‘that it is always singular.” Je 
voudrais bien savoir ow j’ai pu dire cela. 

Je n’ai jamais dit non plus qu’il ne se rencontre pas dans 
l’'ancienne langue des phrases qui montrent un qui interrogatif 
sujet suivi d’un verbe au pluricl. I] se trouve encore de ces phrases- 
la au XVII sitcle. Mais ce n’est pas dans le vers de Boileau cité 
par Littré, et que cite M. Woodbridge, qu’il faut aller chercher. 
Voici un gui sujet authentique qui date de 1688, c’est un quit 
interrogatif et le verbe est au pluriel: 


La vie des héros a enrichi l’histoire, et histoire a embelli les actions 
des héros: ainsi je ne sais gui sont plus redevables, ou ceux qui ont 
écrit l'histoire 4 ceux qui leur en ont fourni une si noble matiére, ou 
ces grands hommes a leurs historiens. 

La Bruyére, les Caractéres. Des ouvrages de l’es prit, § 12. 


I] n’est pas question de La Bruyére dans mes articles, mais de 
pauvres manuels bien frustes et qui enseignent le frangais comme 
ils peuvent. Ces manuels emploient un gui interrogatif comme 
sujet et ils mettent le verbe au pluriel. Je leur dis qu’il ne faut pas 
‘aire cela. Plusieurs d’entre eux ne savent pas la régle d’accord du 
participe passé et il y en a qui commencent 4 écrire: “Qui avez- 
vous vus?”’ avec une s 4 vous. J’ajoute alors que qui interrogatif 
complément est aussi du singulier. C’est tout ce que j’ai voulu 
dire, et c’est tout ce que j’ai dit. M. Woodbridge n’a pas entrepris 
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de justifier les phrases que j’ai barrées, je ne crois pas non plus 
qu’il veuille défendre celle-ci qui se lit en téte d’un exercice, a la 
page 163, du nouveau Fraser and Squair: 
Qui gardaient les bétes? 

Mais alors, s’il souligne ceci 4 l’encre rouge, comme je suis bien 
obligé de le souligner, M. Woodbridge voudrait-il se charger de 
formuler une régle qui ne soit pas trop catégorique, tout en disant 
ce qu'il faut dire? Il se contente de me conseiller la prudence, 
—oh! trés poliment;—puis il me cite le passage de Littré et 
m’invite 4 m’arranger avec Littré. 

Voyons donc ce vers de Ja cinquiéme Satire de Boileau que 
commente Littré et que cite M. Woodbridge: 

Entre tant d’animaux, qui sont ceux qu’on estime? 

Si on veut bien se reporter 4 la page 90 de mon article de novembre 
1921, on y verra ceci: “Quels sont ceux dont nous venons encore 
de faire la connaissance?”’ J’ai appris par coeur autrefois des 
centaines de vers de Boileau, et cela ne m’empéche pas de dire 
quels dans une tournure ot Boileau disait gui. Quels est un adjectif, 
et c’est par la que je sais d’abord que pour chercher le sujet de 
mon sont, aussi bien que du sont de Boileau, il ne faut pas regarder 
ce qui vient avant sont, il faut regarder ce qui vient aprés. Mon 
quels ne détermine pas le nombre de sont, et ce n’est pas non plus 
a cause de son qui que le verbe de Boileau est au pluriel. Le sujet 
de sont est ceux: c’est le pluriel ceux qui détermine le pluriel de 
sont. Le qui de Boileau et mon quels sont des attributs. Littré 
comprenait-il le vers de Boileau en 1863 comme je le comprends 
aujourd’hui? Il ne dit pas que qui est le sujet de sont, il dit qu’il 
est employé au pluriel, ce qui est parfaitement juste si on se 
rappelle que l’attribut s’accorde avec le sujet. Le qui de Boileau 
s’accorde avec ceux, comme mon quels s’accorde avec ceux. Dans 
mon quels, l'accord se voit; l'accord ne se voit pas dans gui: dans 
le pronom interrogatif ‘‘le pluriel n’est pas distinct du singulier.”’ 
(Brunot, Grammaire historique, §287.) Pour me prouver que ma 
régle est trop catégorique, on me cite Littré. En quoi Littré me 
donne-t-il tort? Ou donc, quand on comprend Littré, est le danger? 
Ou est l’imprudence? 

Mon quels a-t-il la méme valeur que le qui de Boileau? Je ne 
peux pas l’atlirmer de ma propre autorité, je suis donc encor« 
obligé de citer des grammairiens. Si on veut bien consulter |« 
Traité de la Formation de la langue francaise de Hatzfeld, Darmeste- 
ter et Thomas, en téte de leur Dictionnaire général, on lira ceci 
§ 665, page 258: 


Aussi rencontre-t-on fréquemment jusqu’au XVII®° siécle gui comme 
attribut au lieu de quel dans l’interrogation, soit directe, soit indirecte 
A pprenez qui sont les principaux Grecs. Qui sont ceux qu’on estime? 
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Ce qui se rencontre encore trés fréquemment dans les ques- 
tionnaires, (exercices de méthode directe), de nos manuels. C’est 
un attribut, tout de méme.—On trouvera 4 peu prés les mémes 
renseignements dans le Cours de grammaire historique d’Arséne 
Darmesteter, publié par Léopold Sudre, IV® partie, 4 418, p. 88. 
Les citations y sont plus correctes,—le vers de Boileau est donné 
en entier,—et le gui de Boileau que le 7raité appelle un attribut, 
le Cours l’appelle prédicat. 

On ne sait jamais 4 quoi on s’expose quand on entame une 
discussion. J’ai fait quatre ou cinq fois la classe des tout petits 
dans le JouRNAL, je leur ai dit qu’il ne faut pas faire une mal- 
heureuse petite faute élémentaire, et me voila plongé jusqu’au 
cou dans la grammaire historique. Je demande pardon au lecteur 
d’en écrire si long et je remercie M. Woodbridge des choses trés 
aimables qu’il veut bien me dire, ainsi que de l’occasion qu’il me 
fournit de répéter une fois de plus que nos manuels devraient laisser 
le gui interrogatif sujet au singulier. 

F.-J. KUENY 

Université du Maine, 

le 24 avril 1924. 


ENCORE LE QUI INTERROGATIF 


Professor Woodbridge has asked that the following letter, 
addressed to him by Professor L. Tesson regarding the question 
of interrogative qui, be published here. 

Boston, Mass., le 8 juin, 1924. 
Prof. Benj. M. Woodbridge, 
Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
Monsieur le Professeur, 

Il y a deja longtemps que j'ai étudié la question du qui in- 
lerrogatif, et voici mon opinion, d’aprés les observations que j’ai 
faites: 

Littré manque de précision. Au lieu de remarquer vaguement 
que le Qui interrogatif s’emploie quelquefois avec un verbe au 
pluriel, il aurait da spécifier: 

“Oui interrogatif, comme attribut—ou, si l’on préfére, comme 
représertant l’attribut qui est l’objet de la question—n’a aucune 
influence sur le verbe.”’ 

Ainsi, lorsque, Qui interrogatif s’emploie correctement avec un 
verbe au pluriel, c’est parce qu’il est attribut, et non sujet. 

Qui interrogatif, SUJET, est toujours du singulier. 

Qui interrogatif, ATTRIBUT, n’a aucune influence sur le verbe, 
qui s’accorde avec son sujet (singulier ou pluriel). 

Tout cela me parait trés clair. Cependant, errare humanum est, 
homme se trompe, et dans ce cas, vous m’obligeriez beaucoup en 
m’en avisant charitablement. 
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Agréez, Monsieur le Professeur, l’assurance de mes meilleurs 
sentiments. 
Louis TEssON 


Dear Sir: 

Professor A. Guérard’s review of my book “‘La France et les 
Francais,” published in the March issue of the MODERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL, seems to me generally unfair and in some instances 
inaccurate. It is also unusually inadequate, since it fails completely 
to acquaint the reader with the nature of the book and its content. 

The author of the review presumes, without any reason, that 
the book pretends to be a scholarly and exhaustive study of 
French civilization, perhaps to take the place of his own “French 
Civilization,’ and then, finding that it is not what he imagined it 
to be, he proceeds to depreciate it in language that an indignant 
lover of frankness would use in the unmasking of an impostor. 
This was wholly unwarranted, since the object and the scope of 
the book have been frankly stated in the Preface. ‘“‘La France et 
les Francais’? has not been written for the chosen few who ar 
after elaborate details of French civilization or after new dis- 
coveries in that field, but for the thousands of others who, after two 
or three years of work in French, know nothing at all of that 
important subject. It seems to me that the rdle of the reviewe! 
should have been to appraise the qualifications of the book fo: 
the place it actually pretends to occupy and not for the one it 
humbly leaves to others. 

However, I question less the fairness of the attitude toward 
my book taken by the reviewer, which might be due to a misunder 
standing, than I do that of the standard of measurement lh 
applies to it. It is indeed a very novel one and seems to me ca! 
culated to depreciate the book in the eyes of the very numerou 
teachers, who might not realize that if the knowledge of “French 
children of twelve”’ is to be taken as a standard for the measur 
ment of the amount of information embodied in our text-books, 
very few such books would make a dignified showing. 

I further question the accuracy of certain statements made }) 
the reviewer. It is not true that “the book contains a few fact 
about France,” nor that there are in it only “names and dates, 
nor that after working through the book, the student will b 
familiar only with the “vocabulary” of that branch of study, no: 
even that ‘French children of twelve” know more of every topi 
treated in the book. These are gross and unfair exaggeration 

Some of the reviewer’s criticisms are judicious, and have bee! 
corrected, some others are not of such importance as to merit di 
cussion, but there are a few sarcastic remarks which I beg lea\ 
to answer. 
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The text of the Versailles treaty must have reached Michigan 
before it did Texas, but I have found in it no provision for the 
inclusion of Metz and Strasbourg in a list of cities which does 
not include such important university centers as Caen, Rennes, 
Poitiers and others. In order to make the book readable, and 
thereby useful, it was necessary indeed to follow a ‘“‘policy of 
ruthless simplification,’ which ‘‘involved many sacrifices.” 

Vercingétorix has been preferred to Louis [LX and Louis XI 
because his name cannot be detached from the Roman invasion 
and because he symbolises best the Gallic soul in war, in invasion 
and in defeat. If my choice is of doubtful judgment, so is that of 
the scholarly reviewer who prefers Louis XI to Philippe-Auguste 
and even to Francis I. 

It is an exaggeration to say that some poets and writers “bask 
in the sunshine of the upper region” while some others “‘are left in 
the dim twilight below.”’ The difference of treatment consists only 
in the difference of type, the amount of space given to each author 
being essentially the same. Since there was room “in the upper 
region” for only one person, Verlaine himself would have yielded 
it to Madame de Noailles, a lady and a foreigner. 

Michelet, who was a prolific writer, must have been familiar 
with the gentle but insistent ‘‘advices”’ of the publishers to “‘cut,” 
and he will surely forgive me for having ‘“‘cut’’ his name, which is 
not the only one and by no means the greatest, Bergson for ex- 


ample. A different treatment of the subject would have made a 
“catalogue” of the book. 
Professor Guérard did not convince me that the French are 


“ 


rather “‘cheerful pessimists!” than optimists, nor that my claims 
for the French language are ‘‘excessive’’ and contrary to the 
French taste. I also wonder why he speaks of the “‘repeated use 
f such a cliché as marcher hardiment sur le chemin du progres.” 
lt is not a cliché, and I have used this sentence only twice (p. 32) 
and then with a slight variation. Is it fair also to dismiss thirty-six 
pages of carefully made exercises with such a vague statement as 
“the exercises are at least a useful indication?” 
M. T. PARGMENT 

University of Michigan 

1 Renan said: ‘Les Frangais ne seront jamais pessimistes.”’ 

* Etienne Lamy, a member of the Academy, calls the French language ‘‘une 
richesse universelle, une des plus magnifiques parures qu’ait jamais revétues la 
pensée humaine.’ 


’ 
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Notes and News 








PRIZES OFFERED By LA PRENSA 


According to a recent announcement, the sum of $3,500 will be 
awarded in prizes for excellence in Spanish studies in a competition 
to be conducted under the auspices of ‘‘La Prensa’ of New York 
and the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

Competition will be open to the following five groups of 
persons: I. Students in secondary schools (public and private) ; 
II. Students in Colleges; III. Students in colleges and universities 
seeking an A.M. degree in Romance languages; IV. Candidates 
for the degree of Ph.D. in Romance languages, and V. Teachers of 
Spanish in secondary schools. 


CONDITIONS APPLICABLE TO ALL CANDIDATES 


1. All essays submitted must be accompanied by certification 
of the immediate educational superior of the candidate that-the 
essay presented is the individual and original work of the candi- 
date. 

2. All essays in Groups I and II must be written in Spanish— 
essays in Groups III, IV and V will be accepted in English or 
Spanish, and essays of all groups must be the original composition 
of the candidate. 

3. No person may compete in more than one group. 

4. All manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced or 
written very clearly with equivalent spacing. 

5. No one whose native language is Spanish may compete 
in Groups I and II. 

DETAILED CONDITIONS 


Group I. Topics for essays must be chosen from a list to be 
printed in ‘‘La Prensa” or a list of the topics will be furnished free 
upon request by “‘La Prensa.’’ This list appeared in the issue ot 
October 15th, 1924, and will be reprinted once a month thereafter. 
An extensive bibliography of each of the topics was begun in 
“La Prensa” on October 16th and will be continued every day, 
with detailed suggestions. Length of essay approximately 600 
words. 

Group II. Topics for essays must be chosen from a list printed 
in “La Prensa,” which list will be reprinted once each month there- 
after, or a list of the topics will be furnished free upon request by 
“La Prensa.” An extensive bibliography of each of the topics will 
be printed in “La Prensa” every day beginning October 16th, 
accompanied by detailed suggestions. Length of essays approxi- 
mately 1500 words. 
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Group III. There will be no limitation as to the number of 
words. The essay may be that presented in the scholastic year 
1924-1925 as a thesis by a candidate for the degree of A.M. ina 
department of Romance languages or Spanish department, and his 
topic must have reference to the Spanish language, literature, or 
similar topics relating to Spanish America or to any one country 
of Spanish America. Subjects will be suggested in “La Prensa,”’ 
but not prescribed. 

Group IV. There will be no limitation as to the number of 
words. The essay or book may be that presented in the scholastic 
year of 1924-1925 as a thesis by a candidate for the degree of 
Ph.D. in a department of Romance languages or department of 
Spanish, and accepted by such department, and his topic must 
have reference to the Spanish language, literature, or similar 
topics in relation to Spanish America in general or to any one 
country of Spanish America. 

Group V. There will be no limitation as to length, but the 
topic must be pedagogical in character relating to the teaching 
of Spanish in secondary schools. Subjects will be suggested in 
“La Prensa,’ but not prescribed. 


METHOD OF DETERMINING AWARDS 


All manuscripts, except those in Groups III and IV, which 
must be presented before September 1st, 1925, must be delivered 
to the Regional Chairman on or before April 1st, 1925. 

There will be five Regional Committees and one Central Com- 
mittee. In the first Group, there will be a first prize of $250, a 
second prize of $125, a third prize of $75 and sixty-three additional 
prizes amounting to $875. In the second Group, the first prize 
will be $250, the second prize $150, the third $100, and fifteen 
additional prizes amounting to $225. In the third Group and 
fifth Group the first prize will amount to $250, the second will be of 
$150 and the third of $100. A special committee will be appointed 
by the Central Committee to make the award of $500 to the 
winner in Group IV. 

“La Prensa’’ and the Association of Teachers of Spanish are 
to be congratulated on their plan which is certain to stimulate an 
interest in the study of Spanish, and teachers are asked to co- 
operate by urging their students to compete for these prizes. 
Further information regarding the conditions of competition will 
be furnished by ‘‘La Prensa,’ 245 Canal Street, New York City. 


The May, 1924 issue of the ‘‘Revue de l’Enseignement Frangais 
Hors de France” contains an article by R. Renard intitled ‘“Im- 


? 


pressions d’une Américaine étudiante en Serbonne,”’ which is a 
detailed résumé of Miss Gibb’s article published in the MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL in April, 1924. M. Renard prefaces his 
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article with the following explanation: ‘““Le Modern Language 
Journal publie dans son numero d’avril des impressions d’une 
étudiante américaine en Sorbonne qui nous ont paru mériter 
d’étre reproduites, ses indications pouvant étre utiles 4 tous les 
étudiants étrangers qui viennent en France poursuivre leurs études. 
Miss Gibb désire en effet faire profiter ses compatriotes de son 
expérience de trois années passées chez nous et leur éviter les 
tatonnements du début.” 


The sixth Bulletin of the Instituto de las Espafias, issued in 
March, 1924, contains a list of the doctoral dissertations and 
masters essays relating to Spain and Spanish America presented 
at Columbia University. 


Joseph Eugene Gillet, Assistant Professor at the University of 
Minnesota, has accepted appointment as Professor of Spanish at 
Bryn Mawr College. Alexander Haggerty Krappe, of Flat River 
Junior College, has been appointed to the staff of Romance 
Languages at the University of Minnesota. 


Jacob Warshaw has resigned his post at the University of 
Nebraska to accept a professorship in Spanish at the University of 
Missouri. 


Professor William H. Scheifley, a frequent contributor to th 
MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, has returned to the University 01 
Indiana after a year of study in Paris. 


Professor Claude E. Anibal of the University of Indiana ha 
been appointed to the staff at the Ohio State University. 


Professor Ames Haven Corley, of Yale University, has bee: 
appointed Professor of Romance Languages at Williams Colleg 
Mr. Carlos Concha, formerly instructor in Spanish at Villa Nov 
College has been appointed Instructor in Spanish at Yale. 


Professor E. C. Armstrong has resumed his duties at Princeton 
this fall after a year’s residence abroad. 


We have learned with great pleasure that Professor Henry 
Carrington Lancaster of Johns Hopkins University has beca 
appointed to succeed Professor Algernon Coleman as Director of 
the American University Union in Paris during the present 
academic year. Professor Lancaster is one of the best French 
scholars in America and is. admirably well fitted to occupy this 
important post. 
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Professor Joseph Louis Russo of Allegheny College will have 
charge of the work in Italian this year at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 


We are glad to learn that the report on the Inquiry into the 
leaching of the Classics was completed last spring and that the 
report is now in print. This inquiry represents over three years of 
painstaking work, and the Committee, under the Chairmanship of 
Dean Andrew F. West of Princeton, is to be congratulated on the 
completion of its task. There are so many points in common 
between the teaching of the classics and the modern foreign 
languages that the findings of the Committee will be of great 
interest to modern language teachers. We hope to publish a full 
analysis of the report as soon as it is available. 





Reviews 





LHECLASSICAL MOVEMENT IN FRENCH LITERATURE 
Traced by a series of texts selected and edited by H. F. Stew- 
ART and ARTHUR TILLEY. Cambridge University Press, 1923. 
x+ 164 pp. 


Following the plan used in their previous Romantic Movement 
in French Literature,’ the authors, well known for other studies in 
trench literature, offer in this new volume, not a book of readings 
rom French seventeenth century literature in general, but a 
ollection of texts chosen to illustrate the development of classic 
heory and doctrine. This aim has been carried out with success, 
and the book will be useful both to teachers and students. 

The selections are grouped under various rubrics, such as: 
“Malherbe and Order,” ‘‘Descartes and Reason,” etc., down to 
the concluding section on the “Quarrel of the Ancients and the 
Moderns.’ Each of these sections has a brief, but excellent, intro- 
cuction, and each author from whom passages have been selected, 
is likewise given a few lines of explanatory material. Such separate 
introductory sketches form a natural method of presentation in 
books of this character and one is glad to see it being increasingly 
followed. There is one danger, however, in the grouping of material 
under captions such as those used in this book. It tends to give the 
student an idea that each section constitutes a hard and fast 
division, a water-tight compartment, which is far from being in 
accordance with the truth of literary history. Yet with most of 
the divisions used in this case we need not quarrel, except to say 


‘ Cambridge University Press, 1910. 
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that it seems strange, in a section headed ‘‘The School of Nature,”’ 
to find in this so-called school selections from Pascal alone. And is 
one to suppose that Boileau and Moliére and Racine and La 
Fontaine and many others are less of the ‘‘school of nature”’ than 
Pascal? In fact the authors themselves imply unity of aim for al].” 
Similarly, if we willingly accept under the heading, “‘The Study of 
Man,” authors like La Rochefoucauld, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, La 
Bruyére, etc., must we seek under other headings Moliére, Racine, 
and La Fontaine, merely because they wrote different forms of 
literature? From such a dilemma there is without doubt no 
perfect issue, and the present reviewer would be the last to expect 
the impossible in this connection, but, since the grouping is made 
only to increase the clearness of the exposition, it seems fair to 
insist that the student should be warned against taking the 
divisions too seriously. It may be, too, that a more satisfactory 
arrangement could be found for the material above indicated. 

On p. 22 we read of Descartes that ‘“‘his theory of the will as 
being the appointed regulator of the passions supplied a notable 
dramatic motive, of which Corneille for one was not slow to avail 
himself,’ but let us not forget that the Traité des passions did not 
appear until 1649, when Corneille’s important dramatic work was 
done. M. Lanson well says of Descartes: ‘Il n’est pas cause des 
ceuvres contemporaines de son ceuvre: il est trés peu cause (cause 
directe, bien entendu) des ceuvres qui ont paru aprés son ceuvre. 
Mais il est comme la conscience de son siécle.’’? Coincidence of 
ideas does not necessarily imply influence—one must never weary 
of repeating this easily neglected truism—and chronology, which 
most suffers from the arrangement of material chosen in this book, 
often constitutes by itself a determining factor. Consequently, 
the practice of dating the selections, followed in some cases, should 
be used in all. 

After reading (p. 55) that, “‘though Jean Guez de Balzac hardly 
ever set foot in the Blue Chamber, he exercised from his distant 
home near Angouléme a considerable influence on Mme. de 
Rambouillet’s circle,’ one is surprised to find no selection from his 
works, the more when we have already seen space given to so 
secondary a figure as Deimier. The selections in this book hardly 
give a sufficient idea of Pascal or of Bossuet. The use of the old 
spelling throughout increases the difficulty for the student without 
corresponding advantages for what must be, after all, a somewhat 
elementary text. 

A book of this kind ought to aim primarily to introduce the 
student to the period and to help him to orientate himself jor 
further independent reading. Each chapter should therefore have 


2 Pp. 73-74. 
3G. Lanson, Hist. de la litt. fran. (17th ed., 1922), p. 396. Cf. p. 398. 
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elementary bibliographical suggestions in order to encourage and 
guide the student on his way. The lack of such helps in this book 
isin my judgment a most important omission. 

The criticisms here given should not, however, by any means 
obscure the fact that the authors have given us an excellent and 
valuable little book, well written and filled with sound and intelli- 
gent appreciations of ideas and men. Some more detailed observa- 
tions or corrections are added in the notes. 

GEORGE R. HAVENS 

The Ohio State University 


EUGENE BRIEUX, BLANCHETTE. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Hucu A. Smirn and HELEN M. LANGER, D.C. 
Heath & Company. xxi + 104 pages (88 pages text). 1924. 


In providing advanced classes, third year and beyond, with a 
good play by a great living French dramatist the editors have 
performed a distinct service. The choice of the text is a very happy 
one. The editors have offered something that is neither the eternal 
triangle nor a merely funny play. Both editors and publishers are 
to be congratulated on bringing out a literary text that is frankly 
for classes in literature and therefore is not burdened with linguistic 
exercises, direct or otherwise. 

In the preface ample reasons are set forth for the choice of 


the dramatist. Something might have been said as to the reasons 
for the selection of ‘““Blanchette.’’ The only reason implied is that 
“Blanchette” is a better play than another and better known piece. 


‘ For the use of the student, there should be notes on the following: /airrotent 
p. 25), comme quoi, n’agueres, and Parliament in the older French sense (p. 44), 
déferent (p. 46), an explanation of opposition to Corneille’s choice of a Christian 
subject (p. 56), the meaning of /e merveilleux chr étien (p. 128), le double thédtre in 
the sense of tragedy and comedy (p. 137), Despréaux (p. 152), whom not every 
student could be expected to recognize as Boileau, and Gassendi (p. 160). 

The following errors of detail should be corrected: p. 25, for de commun read 
du commun; Descartes’ Traité des passions, given correctly on p. 79 as of 1649 
appears on p. 28 as of 1648; p. 37, the fantastic and real world should doubtless read 
unreal; p. 43, line 7, read la plus rigoureuse instead of le; p. 54, the end of the first 
paragraph is not clear and seems to demand the insertion of first before production; 
p. 60, insert /a before premiére near the end of the first paragraph and in the next 
paragraph change une peu to un peu; p. 61, read ce seroit instead of se servit and in 
line 12 mit for met; p. 74, perhaps the authors should have inserted would have 
before denied (line 22), as it is not clear whether the previous conditional is to be 
carried over or not; p. 76, read agréer for agreer; p. 85, read haissons for haissons; 
p. 127, Pascal’s Traité du vide is dated 1647, but the Grands Ecrivains edition 
(II, 511) gives 1651 as the date of composition and 1663 as that of publication; 
p. 138, insert sur between réflexions and mille pens ées; p. 150, line 2, insert a hyphen 
between contentons and nous. 
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The introduction contains an account of Brieux’s life and wor! 
and a brief appreciation of ‘‘Blanchette.”” The main facts « 
Brieux’s life and work are given in simple and interesting fashio: 
but one or two worthwhile details are omitted. The stateme: 
that during the War Brieux “threw himself into relief wor! 
(p. ix) would gain if we were told that this work was mainly amo. 
the soldiers who suffered blindness. The fact that Brieux h 
travelled extensively outside of Europe might well have be 
added. Precision in several other spots would enhance the va! 
of the introduction. “‘Only occasionally is he a writer of coméd 
rosse”’ (p. vill); one is likely to wonder where. We are told th 
“La Robe rouge” has been called his strongest play (p. ix) but th: 
statement that “L’Avocat,” his latest play, is a complement 
“La Robe rouge,” portraying the miscarriage of justice thru 1 
efforts of the lawyer for the defense to clear a client he feels to 
guilty, is lacking. Again, when the themes on which Bri 
touches are enumerated (p.xii), mention of the plays that «i 
with each theme would be desirable. Qther lapses occur but th: 
cited are enough. 

On the other hand the introduction evaluates Britux in ma 
felicitous phrases. His power to attract interest is explained 
the fact that his ‘‘slice of life’ is cut from the base of socict 
pyramid, not from the peak as in the work of Dumas /i/s (po 
Brieux’s philosophy is called that of social pity (p.xiv). Ii 
Christian charity based on sentiment—it is of the heart, not 
intellect—hence it offers no solution for evils. French literat 
is more rational and intellectual than Anglo-Saxon—hence 
emotional or sentimental quality in Brieux makes him popu 
with us(p.xvili). 

The editors have realized in their notes that students read 
a play that contains so much illiterate or peasant French n 
have help, and have not withheld this aid. It is to be regr 
that the editorial style of the publishers does not provide in 
text indications of the presence of the notes. The presswork i: 
the publishers usual high quality and the text is very free f! 
typographical errors. 

CHARLES E. Yous 

University of Iowa 


LE FRANCAIS CLASSIQUE. LEXIQUE DE LA LANG! 
DU DIX-SEPTIEME SIECLE. Par Gaston Cayrovu. 
Didier. 1923. 20 francs. 


All teachers of elementary French have to struggle against 
tendency of students to translate words like trouble by the sin 
English word. Another and greater difficulty is encountered \ 
reading of seventeenth century classics is begun. The studi 
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ive acquired a small vocabulary of common words; when they 
et one of these in Moliére or La Fontaine, they attribute to it 
he sense to which they are accustomed in reading present day 
xts. If we attempt to read Shakespeare we must have copious 
tes or a lexicon of Elizabethan usage. The same principle holds 
- intelligent understanding of French classic literature, and the 
litticulty exists in France as well as in foreign countries. Professor 
iyrou’s book is addressed to French students preparing for 
arching examinations involving “explication de textes’. It will 
a boon to all who, with small library facilities at their disposal, 
are sufficiently interested in French to desire an accurate know- 
ledge of the masters of the great century. No pains have been 
pared to make the. book of the highest practical use. It defines 
ome 2200 words common in classic French and now either obsolete 
used in a sense differing to a greater or less degree from the 
odern. Definitions from early dictionaries are followed by 
imples and by notes from contemporary grammarians to make 
lear the use and exact connotation. Words found in the definitions 
| examples which themselves need comment are marked by an 
terisk and listed in their place. The utility of the book may 
haps be best illustrated by quoting a few entries, chosen almost 
at random. 
\SSASSIN.—1° adj.—“‘Si beau qu’il fait languir, soupirer et 
irir amoureusement. Visage assassin;” (R. 80) [=P. Richelet, 
lionnaire francais, 1680. | 
N. B. Ils’emploie aussi comme nom en ce sens figuré: 
(due dit-elle de moi, cette gente* assassine? 
Moliére, L’ Etourdi, v. 220 
ll est devenu du “style le plus simple” (R. 80), aprés avoir 
artenu en propre au style galant. 
2° N.m.—‘“‘En galanterie, on appelle. . . .Assassins 
taines mouches*. taillées en long que les femmes coquettes 
nt sur leur visage pour paraitre plus belles.” (F. 90). [=A. 
ctitre, Dictionnaire universel, 1690. | 


BRILLER.—V. intr.—‘‘Se dit aussi d’un chien de chasse qui 
quete* et qui bat beaucoup de pays. Cet épagneul brille fort dans 
wie plaine.’ (A. 94). [= Dictionnaire de l Académie frangaise, 
1694. | 

\ quotation from Mme. de Sévigné follows. 

N\.B.— II se dit par extension des personnes qui vont et viennent 
dans un lieu, autour de quelqu’un: 

“Ne croyez pas que nous puissions nous accoutumer a ne vous 
voir plus briller dans cette maison.” (Sévigné, 1° nov. 1688.) 

\n admirable reference book, M. Cayrou’s volume will bear 
an’ repay desultory reading. His examples are intentionally 
cho-en from familiar texts so that one constantly meets old friends, 
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about whom the notes give enlightening, sometimes piquant, 
information. 
Benjy. M. WooDBRIDGE 
Reed College 


FRENCH READER FOR BEGINNERS by ELMER O. Woo_ey, 
Ph.D., Critic in French, Indiana University; and HENRI L. 
Bourpin, Instructor in French, Indiana University.  Pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath and Company. 


Here is an excellent book for the latter part of the first semester 
or during the second. Its arrangement is in the form of fairly 
short stories, of about a page or so. The stories are fresh, and not 
of the hackneyed type. Its appeal is especially to young people. 

The book is divided into two parts, and is progressively 
arranged. The first part treats mostly of syntax, and avoids 
irregular verbs. The latter appear in the second half, and the 
subjunctive appears only towards the end. 

The stories are in direct narrative style. After each story 
comes a “‘Questionnaire’”’ to be used as a basis for oral develop- 
ment of the story. This part of the work is along the lines usually 
followed in direct method texts, except in that it avoids hypo- 
thetical situations which would call for original additions on the 
part of the student. After each questionnaire is a group of ‘Exer- 
cices’’. These are usually five or more in number. They emphasize 
“idiotismes,’’ require complete but short sentences to be con- 
jugated in a given tense, call for the changing about of singular and 
plural, and of masculine and feminine forms, retelling of the story 
from suggestive outlines or caption-phrases, and lastly but com- 
mendably, one or two groups of short but connected sentences 
to be translated into French. The whole ‘‘exercise” sections are 
straight-forward and definite and furnish the pupil a concise and 
to-the-point task for lesson preparation. 

Each lesson has an illustration done in the silhouette type, 
offering sources of interest and of conversation or writing. ‘The 
type is of such size as to allow about thirty-two lines to a five-by- 
seven-inch page, printed on smooth paper. There are fifty lessons 
in the book. ; 

There is a French-English and English-French vocabulary 
and it is complete. At the beginning of the book there is a nicely- 
arranged introduction containing ‘‘Expressions usuelles pour !a 
classe’, divided into five categories, making for quick reference. 

Throughout the work the pronoun of address vous is em- 
phasized exclusively in the stories and exercises. 

Corr R. Hoecust 

Schenley High School, 

Pittsburgh. 
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BEGINNERS’ FRENCH, by Cuarves Horzwarta and WILLIAM 
R. Price, in collaboration with J. SQUAIR. xxili+374 pp. 
Price $1.56. D. C. Heath & Co. 


Dr. Holzwarth, Director of modern language instruction in the 
Rochester, N. Y., high schools, Dr. Price, New York State In- 
spector of modern languages, and Mr. Squair, co-author of the 
Fraser and Squair Series, present a book frankly intended for high 
school use. They appeal to teachers with different methods, and 
even to those with little experience, and provide them with a well- 
planned guide to the work of the first year, with its five 45 minute 
periods a week. Their method is inductive, the reading being the 
center of the grammatical instruction. The general impression 
one gets from the book is that of sanity, soundness, cleverness, 
and practicability. The authors evidently know the American 
high school pupil. They aim to give him an ‘‘easy”’ reading knowl- 
edge of French, and though one does not like to have this emphasis 
universally applied, they seem to accomplish their purpose fully. 

DescrIPTION. The book falls into three divisions. (A) Lecons 
préparatoires, about ten days of work. These lessons aim to lay the 
foundations of pronunciation. Gone is the day when this material 
was relegated to a cursory introduction and left to the mercies of 
the teacher. While including the orthographic method of teaching 
French sounds, our authors clearly indicate their preference for 
the phonetic basis. They are right in disliking the system which 
says “like the English sound in. . . .”’ In all their exercises, they 
have the drill in phonetic notation and in ordinary spelling, thus 
suiting different types of teachers. (B) Part I presents the simpler 
fundamentals of grammar, and has material for about 60 days of 
work. Each lesson has a Premier Jour, where the reading forms the 
basis for pronunciation and inductive grammar. The Second Jour 
provides the newer devices for drill and review. Only the present 
tense of the commonest verbs, regular and irregular, is taught in 
this section. The reading material deals with school life. (C). Part 
Il, with material for about 100 recitations including copious 
reviews, gives as reading material a version of Mairet’s La tache 
du petit Pierre, chopped into small selections. The ‘‘continued in 
our next”’ idea is very effective and most pupils will be held by the 
story. The French is none too simple and the tale offers fine idiom. 
The presentation of grammar is here concluded, always inductive, 
and with ample exercises of all types inthe Second Jour divisions. 
All the rules are stated first in French, then further elucidated in 
English, which should appeal to different shades of method. Trans- 
lation from English into French is carried through the book but it is 
never obtrusive or overheavy. There is a good appendix for verb 
review and reference, and a general vocabulary at the end with 
phonetic transcriptions. The book offers about 1375 words. 
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Goop Points. The numerous good points of this text, if list 
would take more space than can be permitted here. A few of t} 
most original are cited. (1) The excellent preview suggestions i 
the introduction to build up the attitude of the pupil, to relat 
French with Latin and English, to correlate it with geograph 
will help the most experienced teachers. (2) The phonetic symb 
are printed twice, once in the usual arrangement of vowels, nas 
and consonants, and then alphabetically according to ordina 
spellings of sounds. The latter table makes the symbols vi 
accessible to the learner. (3) The explanations of syllabication a1 
linking are clear and the phenomena are related with the student 
knowledge of English. (4) In the lecons préparatoires the auth 
have taken the material usually listed as locutions pour la cla 
and developed it into dialogues and descriptions. It is m 
interesting and useful this way than presented as a list for stu: 
(5) In many lessons a proverb i is included as one of the exercis 
This is better than putting it at the head of a chapter where i 
often overlooked. (6) Especially commendable are the exer ” 
often used, for forming sentences from lists of words arranged 
braces. ‘This should be quite a game in the classroom. (7) 1 
authors adopt the simpler nomenclature of passé composé a 
passé simple for the past indefinite and preterite. (8) The pir 
meal treatment of the longer rules is systematic and practi 
The authors broach a subject, in a later lesson enlarge upon 
and still later provide review. (9) The arrangement of the ve: 
that take éfre as auxiliary, p. 216, is clever and teachable. ‘T! 
verbs, arranged in opposition, will be better remembered. (10) | 
frequent use of tables well drawn and arranged make rules ap] 
easy and clear. (11) In presenting irregular verbs, those 
grouped together that have similarities, especially in the /p 
simple, i.e., voir, faire, dire. (12) On p. 174, the novel rule for 
formation of the imperfect relates that tense much better with 
present and does away with teaching the present participl 
early. (13) The book seems especially notable for its system 
and frequent reviews and incidental review questions. It is 
exaggeration to say that everything is brought in at least tv 
The elaborate Révisions present all questions in French in 
column and again in English jn another column. (14) Dict: 
an exercise is given its just place from the beginning. (15) A 
lesson 47, the lesson vocabularies are discontinued and the stu: 
is taught to use the general vocabulary at the end. (16) 
authors have included a special vocabulary series at the end of the 
book relating to such subjects as la famille, le corps humain 
vétements, la maison, la carte de France, le temps, etc. (17) 
illustrations are often good, though their childishness makes 
book seem more immature than it deserves. On p. 20, the gi 
bobbed hair attests the up-to-dateness of the text. On p. 80, | 
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idiom Plait-il? is illustrated comically enough to put it strongly 
n the memory. 

OBSERVATIONS. (1) p. 11. X is omitted from the description 
of the consonants. It merits explanation in an elementary book 
because its varieties of sound occur in simple words like exercice 
and excellent. (2) p. 38. Tuas is translated as thou hast. Although 
a footnote explains further the uses of tu, the translation thou, I 
think, is an impediment in the proper grasp of the daily use of tu. 

3) p. 56. Perhaps we ought not to take too violent exception to 
the statement that in frouve-t-il, the ¢ “is inserted between the two 
vowels for the sake of ease in pronunciation”’’. A footnote on the 
influence of the Latin derivation would help offset the legend of 
the euphonic ¢. (4) p. 143. The example chosen to show differences 
in the use of the article is not so good. J/ est Frangais is not clearly 
diflerent from He is French. (5) p. 201. The authors reword the 
usual rules for the formation of adverbs, saying, add ment to the 
masculine if the adjective ends in a vowel and to the feminine if 
tends ina consonant. It seems to me that this wording makes the 
itter part of the rule seem the exception whereas it really is the 
ule. (6) It is only in lesson 44, p. 215, that the type il est tombé 
s studied. Owing to the common verbs like aller, partir, sortir, 
which students need to use early, lesson 44 may prove a bit tardy 
for the verbs with é@fre. (7) p. 237. The only instance of un- 
necessary complexity in the whole book occurs here in the treat- 
ment of relative pronouns, subjects and objects of verbs. The 
forms lequel, laquelle, etc. are included and make the table look 
unwieldy when after all /equel as a relative pronoun subject or 
object of a verb is rare. (8) p. 251. In the treatment of dont, the 
translation of whose after a preposition is omitted. I think this 
should be included in a first year book. (9) p. 282. The future 
of lever and jeter is treated especially, but not of employer, though 
the change of y to 7 before silent e is referred to ina footnote. The 
type employer should have been added on the page. (10) p. 302. 
It gives conservatives quite a shock to discover the demonstrative 
pronouns, celui, etc. studied at the end of the book. But why not? 
No arrangement of grammatical facts can be considered sacred and 
I daresay these pronouns will not be missed. (11) The subjunctive 
is entirely omitted from the book. This seems to be dictated by 
the newer pedagogy of the first year high school program in 
French. To me the subjunctive present is as much part of the 
elementary instruction as the conditional anyway, and I do not 
like the tacit American conspiracy against it. 

CORRECTIONS. (1) p. xiv. ‘‘France without her colonies has 
anarea 14 that of U. S. without Alaska.” But the 48 states have 
3,026,701 sq. mi. and France only 212,659. (2) p. 8. The vowel 
triangle No. I inadvertently omits the symbol [e]. (3) p. 24. The 
tule given states that the ordinary spelling of [4] is a, e, when 
nasalized, except in -ien. How about -en in examen? (4) p. 47. 


li 
, 
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Selle is transcribed as [zel], which is inaccurate, the authors not 
succeeding in indicating that it is to be considered a syllable of 
mademoiselle. (5) p. 106. I do not understand what the authors 
want the pupils to fill in here: Qui ad-porte-plume? The plural of 
compound nouns is not presented in the book. (6) p. 127. The 
form emploierez is used in a question to the pupil, though the 
future has not yet been studied. (7) p. 128. The idiom sur cela 
should be explained; it is not given in the lesson vocabulary, nor 
at the end in the general vocabulary. (8) p. 196. This awkward 
question form should be avoided; it recurs in other places: Qui 
Venfant n’a-t-il pas vu le lendemain? (9) p. 241. A character in the 
Mairet story is here referred to as La Pichonne, as if we knew 
about her. She has not been named previously in the version pre- 
pared by our authors, though she figures in the tale. Her name 
should be given, say on p. 220. (10) p. 261. The idiom cited here, 
c’est qu'il a une mine de santé, does not occur fully in the text. 
(11) p. 272. The idiom qui allait, qui allait, should be included in 
the list on p. 273. (12) pp. 323-4. It is not quite complete to 
indicate the imperfect of jouer as |gwe]. A note should have 
been added on the exceptional pronunciation of -ouer verbs in the 
Ist and 2nd plural of the imperfect. (13) The book is very free of 
misprints. The only ones found are: p. 77, 1. 33, put the comma 
after bien; p. 153, question 6, add / to va-t-i; p. 237, 1. 5and p. 310, 
1. 3, use period after the abbreviation Mme. It is better style. 
ConcLusion. The observations and corrections noted above 
are minor details. This book is one of the most teachable in its 
fieid. It will help to turn the daily high school class in elementary 
French into a period of interesting and joyous learning. 
HARRY KuUkRz 
Knox College 
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CONTES BLEUS by Epvovarp RENE LEFEBVRE DE LABOULAYE. 
Edited with Notes, Questionnaire, Exercises and Vocabulary 
by GeorcE ELLas WIsEWELL. Allyn and Bacon. 1924. 173 pp. 
vocab. $.80. 


Simple language that is thoroughly idiomatic, human interest 
and sprightly wit make Laboulaye’s fairy stories particularly 
suitable for reading in second-year high school classes. The 
introduction emphasizes the author’s admiration for American 
institutions. 


CRAWFORD, Mary Sincrarr, Life of St. Nicholas. Publications of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Series in Romanic Languages 
and Literatures, No. 12. Philadelphia. 1924. $2.00. 
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Text of Wace’s Vie Saint Nicholas based upon the manuscript 
902 fonds francais of the Bibliothéque Nationale. The introduction 
discusses the growth of the St. Nicholas legend, the sources of the 
poem and the chief linguistic features of the text. 


Fess, Grrpert Matcom, The Correspondence of Physical and 
Material Factors with Character in Balzac. Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Series in Romanic Languages and 
Literatures, No. 10. Philadelphia, 1924. $1.50. 


A study of Balzac’s ideas concerning the relationship of human 
character to physique and material surroundings and their appli- 
cation in the Comédie Humaine. 


Horton, C. T., French Idioms and Phrases with Exercises. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York. 1924. 85 pp. 
$.35. 


Lists of idioms and idiomatic phrases classified according to 
verbs. English sentences are added to afford practice in compo- 
sition. 


Le Porrrevin, ALFRED, Une Promenade de Bélial et euvres inédites, 
précédées d’une introduction sur la Vie et le Caractére d’Alfred 
Le Poittevin par René Descharmes. Les Presses Frangaises. 
Paris, 1924. 


The name of Alfred Le Poittevin has long been familiar to 
admirers of Flaubert, and this publication makes accessible his 
conte philosophique, ‘Une Promenade de Bélial’’, a considerable 
amount of verse and other inedited works. The scholarly intro- 
duction by M. Descharmes discusses the life-long friendship of 
Le Poittevin for Flaubert and their spiritual affinities. 


SmitH, MAXWELL A., Short History of French Literature. Henry 
Holt and Co. 1924. 390 pp. 


A handbook of French literature designed to meet the needs 
of students in their first ‘“‘survey’’ course. Approximately one half 
of the volume is devoted to the literature of the nineteenth century, 
and the last chapter on “Recent Tendencies’ treats the chief 
authors from 1914 to 1924. 


SPANISH 


Hamitton, ARTHUR and VAN Horne, JouN, Elementary Spanish 
Grammar. The Century Co. 1924. 326 pp. 


Designed for the first year in college work and for two years of 
work or less in secondary schools. Pronunciation is made an 
integral part of the early lessons. The vocabulary is limited to 
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1000-1100 words. Only the fundamental principles of grammar ar: 
included, and every fifth lesson is used for review. 


La Estrella de Sevilla formerly attributed to Lope de Vega 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by H 
Tuomas. Oxford. At the Clarendon Press. 1923. 168 pp. 


An edition based upon the text recently published by Foulch¢c 
Delbosc in the Revue His panique. 


LEVYENDAS ESPANOLAS by José A. SANcuEz PEéREz. Wit 
Introduction, Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by FANN1) 
Matone. Allyn and Bacon. 1924. 182 pp. 

Students may gain some idea of Spain’s legendary lore 

Professor Sanchez Pérez’s ‘‘Leyendas.’’ The exercises serve as 

review of grammar and for oral and composition work. 


ViILLeEGAS, El Abencerraje. La historia de Abindarrdes y la hermo 
Jarifa. Cambridge. At the University Press. 1924. 27 p) 
The text of this famous story is based upon the edition print: 

in Medina del Campo in 1577. Owing to its brevity, this sto: 

may readily be used in a survey course. 


WARSHAW, J. AND BonrLta, R. H., Elements of Spanish. Se 

Foresman and Co., Chicago. 1924. 361 pp.+vocabs. 

A careiul presentation of Spanish pronunciation, with phone! 
symbols, followed by 105 well graded lessons, grammati 
appendix, selections for reading and Spanish songs. The cl 
novelty is found in the Observation Exercises in which studen! 
are obliged to deduce many of the rules of grammar from 
Spanish text. 


WessteER, Hutton, History of Latin America. D.C. Heath : 
Co. 1924. 232 pp. 
A book well adapted for use as outside reading in Spa 
classes in which emphasis is laid upon the history of Spar 
American countries. 


WHITMAN, FREDERICK W. and AGUILERA, FRANCISCO, A Course 
in Spanish Composition. Longmans, Green and Co. 1°24. 
253 pp. 


The first part contains Spanish texts dealing with Spanish 
American life and customs, accompanied by grammar review, nd 
is suitable for use after the fundamentals of grammar have |)cen 
learned. The second part consists of exercises for translation 
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based upon selections from well-known Spanish or Spanish Amer- 
ican authors. The third part, containing selections from the works 
of American and British authors, offers material of greater difficulty 
than is found in other American textbooks on composition. 


GERMAN 


GRILLPARZER, FRANZ, Weh’dem, der liigt! Lustspiel in fiinf 
Aufziigen. Edited by GirBeErtT WATERHOUSE. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1923. 121 pp. $1.35. 


A scholarly edition of one of the most interesting compositions 
by Austria’s greatest dramatic poet. 


SCHLEGEL, JOHANN EL tas, Die stumme Schénheit. Ein Lustspiel 
in einem Aufzuge. Edited by LAWRENCE M. Price. Henry 
Holt and Co. 1924. 67 pp.+vocab. 


An eighteenth century comedy, pronounced by Lessing the best 
German comedy in verse, and well adapted by reason of its simpli- 
city in diction and construction for early reading and for presenta- 
tion by German Clubs. The editor discusses Schlegel’s dramatic 
activity and the sources of the play in his introduction. The text 
is accompanied by a vocabulary. 


VON DEUTSCHER ART UND Kunst. Edited by EpnA PurpteE, Oxford. 
At the Clarendon Press. American Branch, New York. 1924. 
196 pp. $1.70. 


Five short essays by Herder, Goethe, Paolo Frisi of Milan and 
Moser, published in 1773, supply material for the study of the 
beginnings of the Romantic movement in Germany. The intro- 
duction and notes discuss many critical, literary and linguistic 
problems. 


Vos, B. J., and other Teachers in Indiana University, Treasury of 
German Song. A Collection of Lyrics and Ballads. Henry Holt 
and Co. 1924. 81 pp. Aselection of poems intended for first 
and second year classes. 


STORM, THEODOR, Die Regentrude und andere Erzéhlungen. Heraus- 
gegeben von ELISABETH JOACHIM. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York. 1923. 95 pp. $.70. 


The text is accompanied by questions for oral drill and exercises 
for the review of grammar. 
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Pe.iico, Le Mie Prigioni and Francesca da Rimini. Edited by 
KENNETH McKenzie. The University of Chicago Press. 
1924. 139 pp.+vocab. 


The present edition makes accessible in convenient form 
selections from Silvio Pellico’s famous autobiography and one oi 
the most successful of the many dramatic versions of the Paolo 
and Francesca story. 


Tasso, Torquato, Aminta. A Pastoral Drama. Edited with an 
Essay on Renaissance Pastoral Drama and Prose Translation 
by Ernest Gritto. E. P. Dutton. 1924. $2.00. 





